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Art. I.—The History of the Orkney ds, tt which is 
comprehended an Account of their presentas wéll as their 
ancient Staté; together with the Advantages they possess 
Sor severa Branches of Industry, and thé, i” by which 
‘they may $& improved. Illustrated with an Wecurate and 
extensive Map of the whole Islands, and with Plates of 
some. of the most gateresting Objects they contain: By the 
Rev. George ah D.D. Minister of ‘Shapinshay. od 
Edinburgh. pp. 509. Longman and Co. 1805. ; 


THE pumeragpisiets, which, with creat frequency, 
sprinkle‘the northern and western bordersof this kingdom, 
and present an immoveable barrier t the attacks of the At- 
Jantic, have* been usually divided into three groupes, under 
the names of the Orkneys, the He , and the Shetland 
isles, It is truly remarkable how very limited is the know- 






a- 
bitants of Britain, regarding these out-posts of cu i 
and we hail with pleasure this attempt towards @@general 
and statistical historyof these minute but* not “wmimpor- 
tant appendages of thé empire, The Orkney Islands are, 





perliaps, of. more value than they have been generally con- 


sidered, and no just estimatesiof their advantagesi,eamiy be 


formed from a superficial sugvey of their scanty sptface, | 
their northegm/position, or the inclemency of their seasons, 4 
Whether we regard their imperfect state of cultivation, 
their neglected fisheries, their languishing cr gpeeme: or 
their sparing population, we mast equally fe 

stimulated to investigate the camses of these misfortune’; tom 
attempt; while our enemies cxtemd.their power by enlarg- 


el oursel veo 


ing their compiniong, to increase gle by better ma- 
nugement o 


the térritories we ; and while they con- 


quer by injustice and violence, aim at the more commen- 
dable acywisitions which are to be attained by the exertion 
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of political sagacity, and the practice of national virtue. 
These reflections induce us to regard the performance before 
us in a light of considerable value, and will lead us to be- 
stow upon it S6me.degree of-attention. If the work is not 
of a brilliant or elegant description, it possesses the more 
solid merit of containing much important and some rare 
information. 

Dr. Barry introduces his subject to the reader by a ge- 
neral view of what ought and what ought not to be expected 
in ahistory of the Orkney Islands, He divides his work 
into three books, in the first of which he affords a general 
sketch of the number, productions, extent, and situation of 
this group. These islands appear to be extremely numerous, 
and to amount,including those of all sizes,to asmany as sixty- 
seven, of which twenty-nine only are inhabited, and the 
rest, being sppmabristed to the purposes of pasturage, are 
denominated Holms. Besides al] these, there are a num- 
ber of spots which are overflowed at high water, and are 
called in the language of the country Skerries; a term. to 
which we believe no English word exactly corresponds. 
‘These skerries belong, in general, not to the proprietor whose 
lands are the nearest, but to him whose demesne is divided 
from them by the shallowest water. Dr. Barry seems to 
consider this asa proof that the skerries have been, in long 
past time, torn from thé neighbouring islands; though with- 
out any such supposition, it appears natural to conceive that 
the access must have been easier through shallow than 
through deep water, to a rude people whose sea-craft could not 
benumerousina country destitute of wood, and consequently 
that the first occupant would more probably be a wader 
than anavigator, With respect to these skerries, Dr. Barry 
assures us, with a quaint simplicity of style which pervades 
every part of the work, that excellent are the haunts they 
form for several kinds of amphibious animals. To them the seal 
and the otter in particular very often resort in hot weather, 
where, stretching themselves at full length on the rocks, 
they bask in the sun’s rays for many hours at a time with 
the utmost apparent satisfaction.’ 

The twenty-nine inhabited islands have almost all names 
of Norwegian extraction, lerminating, for the greater part, 
in ay,a, orey; signifying island in various Gathic dialeets, and 

appearing also in the composition of the names of many of 
the islets which appertain-to the English crown, as Jersey, 
Alderney, &c. ‘The largest of the Orkneys is styled Pomona 
or Mainland, by way of eminence, and extends to a length 
ef thirty miles, containing the cxpital town of Kirkwall. 
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The ideas of onr author seem to have received a certain de- 
gree of compression from his residence amid these little 
islands, and it is amusing to hear of ‘ an extensive tract 
of hill and dales,’ in .a district of Mainland. No doubt, 
in more senses than one, it was truly said ‘these little things 
are great to little man,’ and the minister of Shapinshay may 
be excused for regarding with veneration the vast size of 
Pomona. The town of Kirkwall, above all, seems to have 
absorbed the reverend doctor's admiration, and is asserted, 
in its single street of a mile long, to contain houses which, 
in their appearance, style of building, and furnishing, may 
bear a comparison which those of any little town in the 
kingdom... The tasteful inhabitants of this choice region 
have also a town-house, supported on pillars, which is, ac- 
cording to Dr. Barry, ‘a neat and commodious tuilding,’ 
and is divided into three stories, of which the first is a com- 
mon prison, the second a ball-room, and the third a free- 
mason’s hall, each story thus rising over the former at once 
in height and merit in the most appropriate manner. 

The soil of Mainland varies considerably, but appears 
on the whole to be of a quality sufficiently fertile, and capa- 
ble of great improvement. ‘The island affords on every side 
excellent fishing stations, which are almost entirely neglect- 
ed, aud in one lake an abundance of trout are found; which, 
observes Dr. B. is perhaps the reason that otters haunt it so 
often and with so much seeming satisfaction. The Doctor 
must be allowed to havea fatherly regard to the comforts of 
animals, In one of the districts of this island,. a singular 
sort of proprietors of land exists, who are called Udasters, 
and whose property has never been held by the feudal te- 
nure. ‘The cultivation of this chief of the Orkneys, as well as 
of mostof the other islands, is in a very imperfect state, and 
multitudes of sheep and swine are suffered to roam about 
at large, to the infinite prejudice of the crops of every 
sort. - 

Mainland contains the remains of some extensive build- 
ings; among which we remark the ruins of the palace af 
the ancient earls of Orkney, and the magnificent cathedral 
of St. Magnus, still in a state of considerable preservation ; 
and, if we may judge from a view of it prefixed to the volume, 
it isdoubtless a structure of much greater beauty and gran- 
deur than one could reasonably er indeed at- all have 
expected in these remote islands. 

The little island of Graunsay is next described, and is 
represented by our author to bea very snug spot, and to 
want nothing to render it a region of com 
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plete comfort but 
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turf for firing, and a kirk. In all these islands there is a total 
deficiency of wood. In former times indeed, if we may jud 
by the large trees still found in the morasses, considerable 
‘forests must have existed. But now no tree will grow to 
any magnitude, unless immediately protected by a wall. 
In summer, it is true, a few shoots extend a little farther, but 
the biting and violent winds ‘of the succeeding winter 
never fail to reduce all again within the former limits. That 
this is a fact we ourselves have had an opportunity of ascer- 
taining, and of witnessing the surprise of a new imported na- 
tive of Orkney at the sight of the gigantic trees of the south. 
We remember to have heard an anecdote of an Orkney man, 
who, for the first -time in his life, committing his ‘ carcase to 
the faithless sea,’ sailed in the packet for a port in Eng- 
Jand. The weather was boisterous, the passengers were 
worn out with fatigue and want of sleep, and were landed 
early of a morning, by their own desire, at a little dis- 
tance from the place of their destination. They proceeded 
on their journey in a carriage, and while the light was yet 
imperfect, most of them attempted to procure a little sleep. 
‘The curiosity of the Orkney man, however, to view the state 
of the country, was too lively to permit him to indulge in 
repose, and very soon he disturbed the slumbers of the rest 
by violent exclamations of ‘ what is that? what is that?’ or, 
in his own dialect, ‘ Fat’s tat? Fat’s tat ?” The passengers ima- 
gining that a robber approa¢bed, involuntarily felt for their 
“eee and one of them, a lady, clinging tohis arm, intreated 
im, in moving accents, for God’s sake to tell what it was that 
so terrified him. The only answer to be got from him was, 
«That tall thing.’ Upon explanation it turned out to be part 
of a row of high trees. : 
- Passing over a number of small islands which seem all 
to agree in barrenness, moderate fertility, and the possession 
of excellent but neglected stations for fisheries, we were 
strack with an amusingly simple remark of Dr. Barry regard- 
ing Cavay, a little spot, where, says our author, ‘ three 
families, consisting of six persons each, inhabit and live on 
butter, milk, and fish, with much sobriety, industry, and decen- 
cy of manners.’ A debauch upon milk and fish would cer- 
tainly be a rare spectacle. , 

The manufacture of kelp is carried on with great spirit 
in many of these islands, and the produce of the ‘sea-weeds 
has there afforded a large revenue to the proprietors, and 
has in many instances doubled their former rental, © ‘The 
low state ot agriculture in the Orkneys may be gathéred from 
the existence of a-custom, by which ail the tarming stock, 
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ttehsils;th® horses, cattle, and part of the erop, belong to the 
landlord, apd are received by the tenant on his entry, and 
left on his departure from his farm, under the,name of Steid, 
bow ; a practice, as Dr. Barry observes, at once a mark and 
a cause of poverty in the farmer. At the conclusion of the 
first book, the author having enumerated and described all 
the islands, professes his coriviction that they form a.dis- 
trict by.nho means of little consequerice, and scarcely infe- 
riot to Zealand, one of the Batavian provinces, and-that 
they demand only a due portion of fostering care to enable 
them to rise to a degree of importance far exceeding the 
most sanguine. expectation. We believe there is a great 
deal of truth in Dr. Barry’s opinion on this subject, and 
though. it has not been in our power to follow his footsteps 
with minute accuracy, we can candidly affirm that the rea- 
der will meet here a more ample and correct account of these 
islands than has hitherto been afforded by any writer. - 

In the second book, Dr, Barry proceeds to consider the 
early inhabitants of the Orkneys, their manners and cus- 
toms; the people who succeeded them, and every thing re- 
garding the history and antiquities of these islands. The 
first part of this disquisition is directed to. thé investigation 
of the original discovery of the Orkneys ; and the preten- 
sions of various languages, to the honour of bestowing their 
present appellation are weighed with much etymological skill, 
and the conclusion js altogether as uncertain as inquiries 
of this kind generally lead to. ‘The Doctor, however, makes 
out, at last, that these islands have derived their name from 
the great abundance of large whales found in the Northe:n 
Ocean. _ I’rom this topic he proceeds with much warnth to 
prove, that in the days of Tacitus, his native shores were 
not desert and uninhabited, and fairly quarrels with an 
ancient writer, named Solinus, for asserting, that the Orkneys 
were but three in number, were without inhabitants, and 
covered only by rushes. Dr. Barry feels very sore at this 
aspersion, and assures us with patriolic veheménce, that 
though his islands may not equal in beauty those of the 
Archipelago and Ionian Sea, they are not, abstractedly con- 
sidered, sterile ; for, continues he, they produce grain of 
various sorts, roots, and grasses; and as to wood, for their 
deficiency in which they have been so much abused, they 
certainly cannot be said, withoat limitation, to want that 
commodity, ‘ since the morasses contain so many half putrid 
trees.” 

Dr. Barry concludes after grave deliberation, that the 
Orkney Islands received their first inhabitantsfrom the nor. 
thera promontorics of Scotland, and every probability con. 
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curs to demonstrate the truth of this supposition. Our author 
adopts on this subject the hypothesis of some former writers, 
that the Picts: were a race of Gothic extfaction, and 
emigrating from the frozen limits of ancient Scandinavia, 
first peopled the eastern and northern coasts of Scotland, 
and thence proceeded to occupy the adjacent islands of 
Orkney. Taking all this for granted, it follows that the 
manners, customs, and peculiarities of the Pictish tribes 
were in effect the same, or nearly the same, over all the dis- 
tricts possessed by them; and Dr. Barry accordingly collates, 
from various sources, whatever particulars he has been able, in 
order to illustrate the condition of his forefathers, and to fill 
the blank pages of the annals of Orkney. He has thus, with 
great labour and careful quotation, selected from ancient 
and modern writers a series of remarks, which would have 
been just as applicable to the elucidation of the state of any 
of the Scandinavian tribes, as of those here considered : and- 
atter all it is 4 matter of considerable doubt, whether the 
aborigines of Orkney might not have been of Celtic birth ; 
a supposition, the establishment of which would altogether 
invalidate the greater part of the reverend Doctor’s obser- 
vations'in this partof his work. ‘There are certainly streng 
reasons for imagining that the Celts at one period, heeever 
remote, had a permanent footing in these tilende, as well as’ 
on the neighbouring shores of Scotland, where their descen- 
dants still exist and retain their original language. 

Dr. Barry considers the monuments of the ancient inha- 
bitants of the Orkneys, which are still visible, as of three 
kinds. The first of these, the tumuli or barrows, were used 
to mark the distinction due to the mortal remains of emi- 
nent men, and are to be found abundantly in various parts 
of the Danish, Swedish, and British dominions. The im- 
mense masses of stone set on end, which occur in the Ork- 
neys, as well as in the island of Great Britain, are, we think 
erroneously, viewed by Dr. Barry as the work of a Gothic 
race, and he labours hard,but unsuccessfully, to give any pro-- 
bable account oftheir erection or use. We have here also a: 
sketch of the third sort of ancient monnments, commonly 
called Picts’-houses, anda plate is afforded, which is calculated 
to give thereader a tolerable idea of these singular structures, 
which are probably of most remote antiquity, and the origi- 
nal design of which is far from being perfectly understood, 
though itis not unlikely that in their present form they are. 
only the ruins of larger buildings. i 

‘But whoever may have been the constructor of these mo- 
numents, or whoever may have first inhabited the stormy 
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‘islands of the Orknéys, it is very certaitt that they were 
invaded and subdued about the time of the reign of Alfred 
the Great, by some of those Norwegian tribes who overran 
-and desolated some of the fairest portions’ of Europe. The 
vicinity of these defenceless islands presented thein ay ah 
easy if not a rich prey, and for many ‘centories after 
this period they continued subject to the’ sway of earls of 
Norwegian lineage, and sometimes even appended as a feudal 
fief to the crown of the kings of Norway. The history 
of these petty sovereigns is detailed with much care by Dr 
Barry, and for many pages we have been compelled to wade 
through successive scenes of bloodshed, where one barba- 
rous chief assassinates another, and is himself burned alive 
by a child, and where one endless round of murder, desola- 
tion, ravishment, and every species of savage cruelty, fatigués 
the mind with its sameness, and djsgusts the taste with the 
spectacle of unvarying ferocity.. To enter into any particu- 
lar remarks on the subject isnot our intention, and we con- 
tent ourselves with observing, that about the year 1383, the 
male branches of the Norwegian earls became extinct, 
and the Scottish earls of Stratherne succeeded to their dig- 
nities and power, as the nearest heirs by thé female line. 
From them, in a similar manner, theearldom of Orkney came 
into the possession of the family of St. Clare, though still 
held as a feudal tenure from the king of Norway, At last, 
in the reign of James LIL. of Scotland, the Orkney Islands 
were mortgaged to the Scottish monarch, for part of the 
dower of his queen, aprincess of Norway, and'they have ever 
since continued to form an appendageto his crown. Christian, 
then king of Denmark, Norway,and Sweden, a powerful and 
sugacious prince, was induced to consent to this alienation of 
his ancientdomains, partly by the difficulty which he found 
of raising money to carry on his projects, and partly 


-by the impossibility which he perceived to exist that he 


or his successors should Jong be able to retain the sove- 
reignty of these distant islands, which lay so co to the 
attacks of the Seots, aud which were governed by a chiet 
whose territories were partly included in Scotland, and whose 
connexions and inclinations centefed entirely in that king- - 
dom. The Orkneys seem to have derived no small advantage 
from this change of masters, and though at first only the bo- 
mage and feudal superiority were transferred to the Scottish 
monarch, very soon the earls of the St. Clare family, tired 
= their ame sovereignty, and op nee for thesafecomforts 

peaceand civilization, resigned their possessions into the 
hands of the king, and received in exchange various grants 
within the ancient limits of Scotland, 
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From this epoch a newtrain ofevents commenced in these 
islands, which formerly were connected with Norway ne less 
by alliance, descent, and allegiance, than by resemblance of 
manners, similarity of laws, and identity of language. But 
from ibe period of the annexation of the Orkneys to the 
Scottish crown, the inhabitants begaa to be more and more 
assimilated to their southern neighbours, till at last in man- 
ners and in language scarcely a trace is now left to betray their 
Norwegian extraction. Various plans were followed in the 

overnment and management of these islands by thedifferent 
king of Scotland, and much evil was for aconsiderable time 
produced by the practice of conferring their revenues and 
advantages on greedy favourites, who, conscious of the short 
and uncertain term for which they held their authority, 

lundered, with apprehensive rapacity, the defenceless inha- 

itants. In process of time, however, they were admitted to 
all the incalculable benéfits of a regular government, and 
have at Jast had reason to be satisfied for the loss of their 
ancient superiors. 

In the third division of his work, Dr. Barry considers ‘ the 
present state of these islands, their favouiable situations 
and circumstances, and the advantages that might be de- 
rived from them.’ In the first chapter of this book, the 
Doctor treats of theic natural history, and assures us that 
there would be no great difficulty in giving a complete ac- 
count ,of the various productions that are here found 
in the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, Whether 
this facility arises from the greatness of our author’s know- 
ledge, orthe small number of objects upon which he is en- 
abled to exercise it, we pretend not to affirm. But certain 
itis that here little food will be found for the gratification of 
those who hunger after new objects of natural science. Of 
the mineral productions of the Orkneys we have a brief ani 
not avery distinct enumeration; and of the indigenous plants 
a meagre list of the Linnzan andEnglish names is presented, 
with a notice of the places of their growth. At the end 
of this catalogue Dr. Barry gives an account of the vege- 
tables which are cultivated in the fields orin the garden tot 
the support, the luxury, or the delight of man; and last of all 
he ventures, with evident feelings of anxiety,to apologise for 
the absence of trees from his native islands, Again are we 
led into the morasses to view with real or feigned admiration 
the stumps aud ruins of trees of other times, which solace 
the mind of our author for the present nakedness of his native 
Jand,and an inquiry is instituted by him to discover,if that may 
be done, the causes which thus led to the extirpation of these 
from the Orkneys, After mature consideration he determines 
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that the ancient woods may have been cutdown to burh, or 
to build ships and form implements of husbandry ; or he con- 
jectures that storms may have blown them away, or that 
deluges may have over whehintt them. But the last. reason 
far surpasses the rest in ingenuity, and it is sagaciously 
hinted ‘ that perhaps there may be something in the air of a 
country under cultivation inimical to trees.’ We believe the 
teverend Doctor will find it a task. almost as difficult reat 
atree in Shapinshay, as to persuade an ey eee that 
wood will not thrive on the very borders of the best cultivated 
fields in the world, afact of which daily observation presents 
him with the most agreeableand convincing proofs: [t is hows 
ever recommended with much earnestness by the'author to 
the landed proprietors of Orkney,to bestow greater attention on 
the growing of timber, and to adopt some of the common 
but indispensable precautions for effecting theit purpose, 
without attention to which, trees will not thrive in moré. 
favourable situations, and which appear to have beén wholly 
neglected in all former attempts to establish plantations in 
these abodes of winter and /Eolus. 

Under the head of Zoology, we observe an enumeration 
of inany excellent varieties of fish, which exist in great abun- 
dance. The lobster is caught in vast quantities for the Lon 
don market, and sold to the smacks at only two-pence a 
piece, their claws being bound with twine to prevent them 
from fighting and maiming each other. The grey gurnard is 
also plent ful; and, according to Dr. Barry, ‘is no sooner hauled 
on board than it begins to utter a croaking plaintive noise, 
something like an angry person.’ We cannotanswer forthe 
effects of rage in the North Seas; but the voice of anger has 
certainly very little of the plaintive in it in these southern re- 
gions. The herring, mackerel, sole,tench,cod skate, and multi- 
tudes of other inhabitants of the ocean, abound in the vicinity 
of the Orkneys, and afford an excellent and plentiful article 
of sustenance to all whose laziness is not superior even to 
their desire of food. A great number and variety of birds 
frequent or inhabit these islands, and various quadrupeds are 
also enumerated by our author as the natives of their shores. 
Their swine are very numerous and very lean, though when 
shut up and properly fattened they are asserted ‘ to acquire, 
in a short time, a flesh, which for delicacy and flavour is much 
esteemed.’ The sheep are of a peculiar breed, similar, as our 
guthor says, to those of Ireland and Shetland. They are suf- 
fered to roam at large without the smallest protection or as- 
sistance ; and Dr. Barry observes, that had Buffon been ac- 
quainted with their breed, he would not have asserted * thatthe 
species,ou account of their natural defects,cannolsubsist with- 
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out the protection ofman’ Another curioas citcumstaticé 
is here mentioned, which We extract for the amusement of 
our readers ; 


* In those little uninhabited islands that are called holms, pregnant 
ewes are frequently put to pasture, in order that they may enjoy the 
quiet of the place, and bring forth their young in greater safety. If, 
about the time of yeaning, a person with a dog enters the place, the 
ewes,’ unaccustomed to this animal, take the alarm, suddenly start 
up and run alittle, when, ina moment, they drop down dead, pro- 
bably by the joint influence of surprise, fear, and weakness. Such 
as have died in this manner, and been opened, have been found to 
rentain two, and sometimes three lambs within them. The same 
want of attention to our sheep, that- manifestly hurts the nature of 
the carcase, has, without doubt, some influence on the quality of 
the wool also, which is notwithstanding very excellent. Instead of 
washing the animals carefully, es in other places, before they be 
shorn, in order to clear the wool of what may be burtful, it is 
taken off from them in its foulstate; and, without regard to sorting, 
in general all kinds of it are mixed together, for the purpose of being 
manufactured intoa coarse cloth and stockings, for the use of the in- 
habitants, and for exportation.’ 


In the remaining chapters of this part of the work, Dr. 
Barry proceeds totreat‘of the population, agriculture, and 
manufactures of the Orkney Islands. The number of .inha- 
bitants, according to him,is about 24,000, aud the number of 
acres of land about 150,000. The soil isin many places svf- 
ficiently fertile, but, like that of the greater part of the Scot- 
tish islands, suits better for the.cultivation of turnips, pota- 
toes, and the grasses, than for the various species of grain, 
though corn also may be raised with advantage. ‘The manu- 
facturesare chiefly those of linen and kelp, which last indeed 
js the grand article of produce, and has been exported in 
some years tothe value of 30,0001. Under this head also 
may be included the fisheries, which may be carried to any 

“extent, and with prodigious advantage. According to our 
author, if all these branches were pushed to even an inconsi- 
derable degree of improvement, ‘ the Orkney Islands, instead 
of being a neglected and comparatively useless province, 
would soon be made a valuable part of the British enrpire.’ 
Whether the Utopian views of Dr. Barry are ever likely 
to be realised we cannot pretend to determine, but one thing 
is clear, that these islands have languished under the most 
unfavourable circumstances, have been treated with uniform 
neglect, and that the patriotic wishes and exertions of the 
reverend writer for the amelioration of their condition, de- 
serve the warmest approbation on our part, and we hope will 
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feet patronage in a quarter where it may be tore useful 
to find it. 

We now bid adieu to the History of theOrkneys, on which 
we are disposed to bestow ho inconsiderable portion of com- 
mendation. In it are éontained a store of valuable and 
curious but néglected facts, well fitted to amuse the hours of 


“heisure with a wholesome and agreeable recreation, and adapt- 


ed no less for the consideration of those who penetrate beyorid 
the surface of human affairs, and foresge,with the sagacity of 
just speculation, the future welfare of provinces and of nations. 
The style is generally simple, not often marked with peculiar 
beauties, though the desire of fine writing seems to have 
dwelled in the mind of the author, and to have produced 
various attempts at metapher and comparisons which can be 
regarded at the best as slight specks on a work generally es- 
timable. - 
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Ant. II.—Strictures and Remarks.on the Earl of Selkirk's 
Observations on the Present State of the Highlands of 
Scotland, with a View of the Causes and probable Conse- 
quences of Emigration. By. Robert Brown, Esq. Sheriff- 
substitute of the Western District of Inverness-shires $8vo. 
Murray. 1806. 


IN the Critical Review for August, 1803, we offered 
to our readers a brief inquiry into the merits -of a recent 
publication of the Earl of Selkirk, entitled ‘ Observa- 
tions on the present State of the Highlands of Scotland, 
with a View to the Causes and probable Consequences of 
Emigration.’ It will be recollected that we expressed our 
unqualified approbation of the clear, argumentative, and in- 
genious manner in which the noble author had treated a 
subject of some delicacy and considerable difficulty. We 
acknowledged our acquiescence in the general statements he 
afforded, of the changes which have for some ti:ne been 
operating in the condition of the Highland peasaniry, in 
consequence chiefly of the progress of civil and agricul- 
tural improvement. The facts which Lord Selkirk adduced 
from a great number and variety of sources, the candour, 
with which he detailed, and the ability with which be directed 
them to the purpose of his investigation, wrought on our 
minds a conviction that they were derived from the soundest 
authority. However we might differ frum the noble writer 
on some very material arguments of his work, we accOrded 
our entire belief in the fairness of his representations, and 
even ventured to encounter his positions on the ground 
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which he himself had marked out:.., Nor was our confidence 
in his statements the result of cursory or incautious observa; 
tion. Their agreement with the various published and un- 
published. accounts oceasionally submitted to our attention, 
their mutual, corroboration, and general correspondence 
throughout a long series of events, aided by the;,presump- 
tion in favour of uncommon talents, indastry, and reputa- 
tion, constituted in our opinion a body of evidence, not 
easy to be confrdtited and hardly possible to subdue. With 
some pain therefore, and with much doubt, we entered on the 
perusal of a declared refutation both of the principles and 
the facts of Lord Selkirk’s inquiry. The author of this 
rep] y has very judiciously exposed his name and occupation 
on the title page of his pamphlet; for although we ourselves 
are incompetent to estimate the degree of credit respective 
due to them, yet we conceivé they may afford to Lord Sel- 
kirk and others, who have embarked widely in these in- 
vestigations, some guide to their judgment of a work most 
penuriously sparing of authorities and references. 

Mr. Brown professes to examine Lord Selkirk’s book in 
the regular order of its parts. From the confusion, hows 
ever, insepasable from a hasty performance, he has not pre- 
served a very concise or disciplincd method of investigation ; 
we have had frequent difficulties in ascertaining his design, 
and still more frequent disappointment in searching for the 
inconsistency of many of his positions with those to which 
they are opposed. The remarks commence in the following 


manner ; 


‘On my arrival in Edinburgh a few days ago, a friend favoured 
me with a perusal of Lord Selkirk’s work, entitled, “ Observations 
on the present State of the Highlands of Scotland, with a View of the 
Causes and probable Consequences of Emigration.” 

‘ Feeling an interest in the prosperity of the Highlands, where my 
lot is cast, I read the book with attention, and beg leave to lay before 
the public a few remarks upon it. 

‘Iam far from pretending to controvert any of his lordship’s 
theories, borrowed from received systems of political economy, of 
which Ido not profess to be a judge. ‘But! am bold to maintain; 
that these theories are wholly inapplicable to the present state of 
the Highlands; or, rather, that that state has changed so rapidly 
of late years, as wholly to elude their grasp. 

*I hope to make it evident to every candid reader, that his 
lordship’s knowledge of the Highlands is very superticial; that his 
information was chiefly derived from persons who had no partiality 
towards their own country; and that his lordship, misled by the 
partial examination of a district or two, made a sweeping conclusion, 
that all the Highlands and isles were in the same state, 
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‘ That so far ftom the Highlands and isles being overstocked with 
inhabitants, so as to require emigration, these ¢ountries require 
the aid of new settlers to stock them properly, and: to convert te 
profit all those sources of industry which nature ‘presents. . 

' £ That the authorities on which his lordship founds his arguments 
are obsolete and wholly inapplicable to the present. state of the 
Highlands and isles ;,and that, in fact, no guthority older than ten | 
years is admissible. : 

‘That every industrious man may find a comfortable subsistence 
for himself and family in the Highlands and isles: and, with re- 
spéct to those who will not work, we should be obliged to the Earl 
of Selkirk, and others who wish to stock their estates on the other 


side of the Atlantic, to take them from us.” 


The reader who expects to find in’Mr. Brown’s pamphlet 
an adequate or satisfactory acquittal of the various obliga- 
tions which he has here voluntarily imposed upon himself, 
will infallibly be disappointed. How far the vigour of the 
attack corresponds with the fierceness of the menace,a short 
inquiry may tend to disclose. As the writer declares that the 
‘ only object he has in view is to set the public right with 
regard to facis, which he states from focal knowledge,’ it 
behoved him to be encompassed on all sides with specific 
documents, authorities, and references. If it was his wish 
to set the public right, in contradiction to former impres- 
sions, it is manifest that he conceived them to be already in 
the wrong; and if they were wrong in point of fact, the 
conclusion is obvious that they had been intentionally or 
unintentionally deceived. That public, however, has’ de- 
rived its information from the very clear and candid repre- 
sentations of Lord Selkirk ; and it were but doing common 
justice to the noble writer, and common respect to general 
opinion, to adduce frequent and attested evidences in sup- 
port of a controversy, thus involving the eredibility of an in- 
dividual most highly respectable, and the decision of the 
public in general on a question of the first moment. ‘As the 
contest now exhibits itself, the most impartial spectator can- 
not fail to rest his expectations of success with the party who 
first appeared in the field, accoutred with arms, not indeed at 
all points, or absolutely impenetrable, but prepared for a 
‘Jonger resistance than the stoutest champion, naked as his 
present adversary, can maintain. ' 

The ¢ Strictures’ commence with a somewhat petulant at- 
tack upon Lord Selkirk for having declared that he exerted 
his ability to direct the current of Highland emigration to 
our own settlements, in preference to those ef the United 
States af America. ‘jhe author’s contradiction cafries with 
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it the air of an impeachment of the noble writer's veracity, 
and is even made a subject of some impertinent reflections 
on his lordship’s well known ‘ disinterested and. patriotic 
views ;’ whereas the counter-statement of Mr. Brown amounts 
merely to this, that in many parts and among many classes 
of Highlanders there could, in his own opinion, be no occa- « 
sion for Lord Selkirk to labour at enforcing a Jine of con- 
duct which they were themselves sufficiently disposed to 
pursue, The merit however of his exertions in this respect, 
which the pamphlet-writer is studious to decry, might depend 
either on the difficulties he had to encounter in directing the 
views of the individuals with whom he acted, or the perma- 
nence which he gave to a desultory sentiment among the 
community at large; whilst the distinguished and original 
merit of what he has written on the subject, consists in his 
having established a favourite predilection on the basis of 
sound reason and prudence. His accuser will therefore 
pardon us if we pay the tribute of confidence and approba- 
tion to the correct and unassuming narrative contained in 
the ‘ Observations.’ 

Mr, Brown next proceeds to advert to Lord Selkirk’s repre- 
sentation of the present condition of the Highland peasantry, 
Those changes which the modern system of labourand depen- 
dence, of civil, commercial, and agricultural advancement, 
have slowly wrought among the people of the north of Scote 
land, are stated by his lonlchip to be now arrived, in many 

arts, at a great and pressing crisis, The overgrown popu- 
Jation which formerly issued from habits of clanship, from 
the pride of a numeroys tenantry, from the local residence 
and unthrifty notions of great landlords, has already received 
a powerful check or considerable diversion, in consequence of 
the progressive disuse of those habits and notions. But in 
proportion assuch changes have been rapid, the difficulties 
of transplanting or adjusting the superfluous population have 
increased, Of late, throughout a great part of the country, 
smal] farms have been laid together and converted into large 
ones, considerable tracts of land have been turned into 
sheep-walks, and whole tribes and villages have been removed 
from their aneient seats. Many great proprietors have al- 
ready effected their new arrangements and completed a new 
system. Others are approaching in yarjous order to a comple- 
tion of their labours; and’we are informed by the Earl of Sel- 
kirk, thatthe revolutions of this nature,whiclh have been ape- 
rating for some time, have now ip many parts arrived at a 
period of considerable and distressing perplexity. ‘These 
statements are supported by abundant facts and indisputable 
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authorities ; rik partial opponent declaims against their 
validity ; and without edacing a single document in his 
favour, appears even to confute himselfin the following vague 
and peremptory contradiction : 


* To save repetition, it may be proper to temark, that the change 
which his lordship sometimes describes as advancing, and sometimes 
to be at this moment at a crisis, is already past. The change allud- 
ed to, is from the wild and disorderly state of feudal -barburism, ot 
rather of clanship, to the seeurity produced by the extensionof the 
power of general government and law; a change from idleness and 
rapine to peace and industry, This change, I maintain, is now ef- 
fected ; and ajl that his lordship says about it, ih the progress of his 
work, convinces me, that he has formed his opinion more from books, 


or from tradition, than from actual inspection of the state of the 
Highlands.’ 


It is somewhat unfortunate for Mr. Brown’s argument, 
and depreciates the value of histreatise, that by denying the 
present derangement and partial superfluities of population 
in the Highlands, he has annihilated all question respecting 
the proper policy of its disposal; a subject which occupies 
the far greater and more important part of his inquiries. 
The conduct of the writer in this and other pr i 
betrays more animosity than prudence; but we should be 
unwilling to derogate from the intrinsic force of his reason+ 
ings because they are sometimes misplaced, or couched in 
terms needlessly hostile and severe. This attempt to demon- 
strate that emigration to foreign settlements is an expedient 
neither required by necessity nor recommended by soand 
policy, may at least be deemed laudable, and we are dis 
to add, in many respects satisfactory. [t may be recollected, 
that in our former remarkson Lord Selkirk’s ‘ Observations,” 
we stated at some length our reasons for preferring almost 
every other practical mode of disposing of the superfluous po- 
pulation of the Highlands, to that of distant or permanent 
einigration. Of the resources open to those,who are compelled 
to quit their ancient habitations in consequence of the new 
systems of engrossing farms and extending sheep pastures, 
the tullowing were enumerated as the principal and most 
inviting: ‘The cultivation of waste lands: Agricultural aud 
manufacturing Jabour in the lowlands of Scotland and 
various parts of England; ‘The extension of the fisheries 
on the coast of Scotland: The recruiting of the army : ‘The 
execution of public works, such as canals, high roads, Kc.’ 
Emigrations to our own or other’settlements abroad. On 
euch of these means of employing the population, which ,is 
now in various parts separating fram its native soil, we offer- 
eda few remarks, ‘The result of our judgment, contrary to 
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that of Lord Selkirk, was given in favour of any one or all of 
the expedients eneiiberited” (excepting the last) in preference 
to that extreme resource of emigration. The question, how- 
ever,respecting the adoption of these expedients, is a matter 
not of choice but of necessity, and the noble author hasbeen 
at great pains to demonstrate, that all other means but emi- 
gration are either inadequate or unappropriate to the 
exigencies of the country. . Without questioning the 
correctness or candour of his statements, we found some 
scope for. doubting the validity of his reasoning; and we 
ex with freedom his too partial bias towards the sys- 
tem in which he himself had extensively and not unsuc- 
cessfully embarked. Mr. Brown embraces opinions on 
this subject which, in a great measure, accord with our own; 
but by denying or concealing the truth, that considerable 
tracts of population have been and are still likely to be dis- 
ssed by the new measure of engrossing farms, he renders 
is own scheme of policy utterly nugatory. We shall insert 
his words; 


* The mountainous Highland districts have never been populous ; 
for, in fact, the great mass of Highland population has always been 
accumulated on the sea-shores of che Mainland and isles, or on the 
numerous bays and lochs which intersect that country. The remain- 
ing and lesser division of the population, in the interior of the High- 
lands remote from the sea, is situated in glens and valleys, intersecte 
ed by rivers, or on the margin of fresh-water lakes, which can only 
be considered as exteusions of rivers, 

* There may be some truth in what his lordship asserts, that it 
may be more for the interest of a landlord to consign large tracts of 
land to one tenant, and to dispossess the small occupier, where such 
land js situated in an inlandcountry: I say this may be done in 
certain cases; but I could quote instances, in the interior Highlands, 
directly in the face of his lordship’s whole argument. These cases 
refer to the conduct of gentlemen, who, haying stocked their moun- 
tains with sheep, without dispossessing a single tenant; and, being 
influenced by no nonsensical ideas about clanship, invited strangers 
to settle upon their property, built houses for theme furnished them 
with seed, and with lime or marle during a limited period. These 
occupiers had a portion of waste land assigned them, rent-free dur- 
ing a certain period; after whichthe rent was to rise progressively 
during the existence of their tenures. Such bargains, as far as 
they bave come to my knowledge, have uniformly proved beneficial 
to both the parties. While the landlord laid the foundation 
of progressive increase of wealth to himseif or family, the tenant 
also, by having the full advantage of bis industry, soon emerged 
from poverty to comparative wealth, and thus added to the perinae 


nent capital ofthe nation, 
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‘ Nor is the engrossing or enlarging of farms, when cropsare the 
principal object, so hurtful to population as his lordship seems to 
apprehend ; provided this engrossing have the effect of extending the 
cultivated surface, and of rendering the former arable lands more 
Productive. It is true, as his lordship justly states, useless mouths 
may be discarded; but the joint operation of capital and skill, will 
put in motion a greater proportion of useful labourers. A man can- 
not drain swamps, inclose fields, remove stones and other obstruc- 
tions, and substitute useful crops in place of barren heath, without 
employing more hands than operated before. In other districts it has 
been found; thatengrossing of farms, against which there was so 
much outery, when accompanied with an increase of produce, occa 
sioned more hands to be employed on these farms, ‘than when they 
were occupied in patches by a number of small tenants. For 
confirmation of this fact, his lordship is referred to the late 
Reverend Dr. Robertson’s treatise on the size of farms, published 
by the Board of Agriculture, and to the survey of Mid-Lothian by 
George Robinson, Esq. 

* Such districts of the Highlands, therefore, as are favourable for the 
production of crops by the improved mode of agriculture, as the 
principal object, are likely to suffer no diminution of population by 
the enlargement of farms. But, exclusive of sheep-farms, we shall 
have occasion to show, that by far the greatest proportion of that coun- 
try is best adapted for farms of various, though mostly of small size.’ 


There is a singular obscurity and uncertainty in the argu- 
ment of the preceding clauses. A faint attempt to deny the 
fact of dispossession is unaccountably coupled with a pro- 
visional scheme for the occupation of those who are dispos- 
sessed, Nowthe factis obviousand unconditional, Where- 
ever the engrossing of farms has been adopted, a certain pox 
pulation has been removed from its ancient seat; and the 
number thus removed must bear an exact proportion to the 
extent of Jand engrossed, and the individuals previously main- 
tained upon it, Both Lord Selkirk and the pamphlet-writer 
are agreed in this opinion,that considerable tracts of Highland 
territory, formerly occupied by numerous small farms, have 
recently beeu canverted into open and uninhabited pastures ; 
they are agreed also that these changes are likely to be stilt 
more extensively adopted: but whilst Lord Selkirk pauses at 
this statement, to inquire into the most eligible modes of em- 
ploying the dismissed farmers, the pamphlet-writer goes on 
to specify particular districts or individual estates, where these 
farmers have beev employed in the cultivation gf waste land, 
or in other occupations similar to those which they had quit- 
ted. “The one assumes a general position from singular and 
partial examples, the other extends his-ground so widely as 
to einbrace these examples only es casual exeeptions ; the: 

Crir. Rev. Vol. 8. dugust, 1805. Aa * 
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former infers general success from particular good fortune, 
whilst the latter is anxious to secure his countrymen from the 
delusions of hope founded ouly on peculiar chances. There 
ean be little hesitation in pronouncing the views of Lord S. to 
be more enlarged and sagacious than those of Mr. Brown ; 
although the latter gentleman may be judiciously emploved 
in controverting the respeetive arguments or statements ot 
the former. Mr. Brown is doubtless correct in declaring, 
that the peasantry dismissed from newly engrossed farms 
havein many instances been continued in the service of their 
landlords, by directing their labour to the cultivation of waste 
lands, or the further improvement of land already cultivated. 
That this resource, however, cannot be in the reach of 
all dispossessed tenantry, is obvious from a moment’s reflec- 
tion; and that it may be within the reach of a very few is 
rendered probable from the following considerations: Either 
the landlord may have no possessions in waste land, or bis 
possessions may be too scanty to occupy his supernumerary 
hands. His capital (a common case) may be wholly invested 
in the lands which he has already under culture, and he may 
therefore be unable to supply his tenantry with the requisite 
stock and assistance for the inclosure and fertilization of bar- 
ren ground, Possessed of abundant capital, he may wish to. 
employ it in improvements which occupy few hands; or lastly, 
with every circumstance in his favour he may want the pru- 
dence or inclination to adopt the measure of policy here pro- 
posed. On all these accounts, therefore, we cannot but con- 
sider the confidence of Mr. Brownin theadequacy of his plan 
to meet all the exigencies of depopulation, as inconsiderate 
and anmeasured; whilst on the other hand, Lord Selkirk may be 
open to the charge of under-rating the importance and prac- 
ticability of this individual resource. An impartial inquirer 
may perhaps suspend his decision, until more elaborate, au- 
thentic, and specific statements are adduced ; and it may in 
the mean time satisfy tie zeal of Lord Selkirk’s opponents 
to re-assure them, that not ouly his lordship, but the whole 
world,:a e fully disposed to accede tou this opinion, that the 
employment of dispossessed tenantry in the inclosureand fur- 
ther improvement of land, will commonly be the wisest, 
whenever it is a practicable scheme of policy. Mr. Brown 
gives a flattering view of this practicability : 

“<A -numeroes and increasing popalation increases the quantity of 
cultivated land, which would otherwise remain waste. In many. 
parts of the north-west highlands and isles, the quantity of cul- 
Gvated land has beea doubled, within the memory of tmany pecple 
ive, by the improv@went of inoss aud barren ground. Wheo an 
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increasing population requires.an addition of cultivated land, it is 
common for the inhabitants of farms on the coast, to take in a large 
tract of adjacent moss, which, being all manured with shell-sand or 
sea-weeds, of which there is always on these coasts an inexhaustible 
abundance, in the course of being cropped for two or three years, 
will equal in value any other part of the farm. A still more com- 
mon practice is, when tenants become too numerous on the cultiva- 
ted part of a farm, for one or two of them to remuve to some other 
part on thesea-coast, and there form a new settlement. In the course 
of fifteen or twenty years, by the accession of new settlers, and by 
the early marriages of the children of the first settlers, this new co- 
lony equals in population and valae the original farm from which it 
was detached. Itis a fact worthy of notice, that in one parish of 
the Long Island, about forty years ago, the éast side of the country, 
which borders’ with the sea, and is there wholly moss, had only 
about ten fatiilies settled upon it. Instead of ten families, that 
tract has now population of nine hundred souls; while the popu- 
lation of the other side of the parish, instead of being diminished, 
hasincreased. In other parishes of the Long Island, though the 
uumbers cannot be so éxactly ascertained, the population has in- 
creased from the same cause, and at least to an equal extent. 

‘ As the land already cultivated bears but a very small propoftiori 
to the extent which is capable of culture, it will require an increa- 
sed population. and a length of time, to effect the necessary improve- 
ment. The people have no occasion to cross the Atlantic to cul- 
tivate waste lands, because they can be furnished with abundance of 
employment, in this way, at home.’ 


Mr. Brown is of opinion that the extension of conmmerce and 
manufactures, even in the Highlands and Isles of Scotland, 
opens a wide field of resource for dispossessed tenantry. His 
reasoning on this head, however, is unquestionably vague and 
desultory. Whatever changes the slow progress of 4 century 
may effectin the manufactaring industry or commercial en- 
terprize oi those regions, it is an undeniable trath that they 
could not be effected in time to meet the present exigencies 
of depopulation ; aud it may even be doubted whether it wiil 
ever become the interest of those barren, inaccessibie and 
thinly peopled territories, to embark widely in commer- 
cial andertakings. Our author is more anxious to con- 
tradict than to disprove the statements of Leid Selkirk. 
But few, we apprehend, who have attentively considered 
the matter, will acquiesce i the fairness or policy of bis spe- 
culations. He has with more truth and with keener pene- 
tration, disclosed the practicaoility of extending the fish- 
cries on the coast of Scotland and its isles. To this part 
of his inquiry we are disposed to give much praise. His 
facts and staiemeuis, however, differ so widely from these 
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of Lord Selkirk, that we pause in the expectation of more 
specific evidence to sustain them, before we finally accord 
our belief in their correctness. Mr. Brown is desirous to 
prove that by annexing to the occupation of fishing, the 
cultivation of asmall tract of land by each fisherman, the 
evils incident to a singularby precarious mode of life would 
be certainly obviated; and that numbers might be induced 
from this security to embrace an adventurous though lucra- 
tive means of subsistence. 

Speaking of the shares of land allotted to each family 
employed 10 the fisheries, the writer says: 


‘ That these lots of land are not so small, nor, in general, so un- 
productive assome people imagine, may appear from this, that there 
are several of Mr. Macdonald's tenants, who, pietctyng to tollow 
out the improvement of their lots of land, in the first instance, to 
the fisheries, have this last year sold such quantities of potatoes and 
grain, as did much more than pay their rents, and that, too, raised 
from lots or portions of farms, which formerly, witha similar num- 
ber of tenants, never were known to rais¢ a crop sufficient to sup- 
ply themselves *, : 

* On the coast of Lewis, a very great number of the small tenants 
follow the cod and ling fishery ; while, in the village of Stornaway, 
which has beenestablished one hundred and fifty years, there are 
not six fishing boats in all. In many parts of Lewis, an equal 
number is fitted out by the tenants of a trifling farm. It is needs 
less to say any thing of the villages of Tobermory or Ullapool, for 
scarcely a boat is fitted out, for this species of fishing, at either ; 
while all along the sea-coast of the Mainland, and in the numerous 
isles, boats are successfully employed by the tenantry who reside in 
the vicinity of thesea. Whatever may be Lord Selkirk’s opinion, or 
that of practical men, as he calls them, experience shows, that they 
have formed very erroneous opinions, which they must retract when 
they are divested of prejudice, and acquire more correct notions 
from existing facts. It has already been hinted, that not only in 
the West Highlands, but slong the shores of the Moray Frith, the 
fishers are accommodated with smal! lots‘of land ; so that the reverse 
of his lordship’s doctiine is clearly established by fact. 

* As to the herring fishery, in so faras it can be carried on by 
boats, it must be by people residing in the Highlands, who have a 
holding of lands. The herring fishery is much more precarious 
than the cod or ling fishery. Some years the fish visit the coast in 








—— 


«*®T understand Mr. Macdonald, who, I hope, will excuse my mentioning it, 
has been in the practice, during several yeurs past, of keeping a regular jours 
nel of the improvements carrying on upon his estate, Tt contains much valu. 
able information concerning the cod, ling, and herring fisheries, and the best 
modes of cartyiug thei on with viguur and success, which it might prove use- 
Yul today before te public.’ 
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smaller quantities than in others. Some years they ouly remain a 
few months, or even a few weeks. These circumstances point out 
Strongly the necessity of a small farm, even to those who are possess- 
ed of boats and mateiials for this kind of fishery. Without this, 
their situation must prove truly unpleasanty and their sustenance 
precarious, At most, the fishing lasts only a few months in the 
year ; so that during the rest of the year the fisherman may work 
athisfarm ; and when he is at the fishing, the farm labour may be 
carried on by the remainder of his family. 

‘In the Isle of Mann itis the small farmers who carry on the her- 
ring fishery. A few of them join stocks, and purchase a boat, 
‘ which is generally from fifteen to twenty-five tons burden, and half 
decked. They procure asufficien: train of nets, At first they go 
far out to sea, and afterwards follow the herrings when they approach 
the coast ; and their operations are geverally successful. As it. is 
only for a certain period of the year that the fishing lasts, they con- 
trive to carry on their farming concerns, it may be said, almost with- 
out Interruption, 

‘ So far from the fisheries being incapable of affording eriployment 
to many additional hands, (as hinted p. 184.), itis a certain fact, 
that, were the salt regulations so framed, that this necessary article 
might be procured fice of all duty and restraint of every kind co- 
lonics of Dutchmen, and even of Americans, with large capitals, have 
expressed a desire to settle in the West Llighlands, and to prosecute 
the fisheries. ‘I'he period of the herring fishery is tikely to be ex- 
tended, by adopting the method pursued by the people of the Isle of 
Mann, who, like the Dutch, go out and catch them in the open sea, 
early in the season, and continue the pursuit alter they come upon 
the shores, or into bays.’ 


We shall conclade our remarks on Mr, Brown’s pam- 
phlet by again urging upon our readers the considerations we 
formerly stated as the result ofour candid examination.— 
These opinions have been neither altered nor modified 
by he representations of that writer, with whom, never 
theless, we accord in many important respects. But 
whilst we praise the zeal, we must censure the asperity of his 
conduct, throughout the whole performance ; “whilst we 
acknowledge the force of his weightiest argu@ents, we re- 

robate with severity the ill-will he has displayed, and the 
impertinencies he has occasionally indulged, in arraigning 
the motives and conduct of his most amiable and respecta- 
ble opponent. We sincerely hope that his leisure and ingli- 
nation will prompt him to the accomplisoment of his present 
design, to give the world a more ample and satisfactory de- 
monstration of his doctrines. 
{a respect to the various modes of disposing of the super- 
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abundant population of the Highlands, we are of opinion, 
as we stated in our former criticism, that the first fegard 
should be had for those resources which are calculated to 
\ withdraw the least useful part of the community, and at the 
same time to afford the occupation most consistent with their 
ancient habits.and the benetit of their country. These in 
order of importance are, Ist, Agricultural employments,whe- 
ther of inclosing waste land, or improving the fertility of 
what is already cultivated : ¢dly, The extension of the tish- 
eries on the coast and isles of Scotland, in conjunction with 
the occupation of small lots of improveable ground: Sdly, 
Manufacturing }abour in thesouth of Scotland or in Eng- 
Jand: 4thlv, Recruiting of the armies of the united kingdom, 
or the execution of great public works, as canals, high- 
ways, &c.: and Jastof all, Foreign emigration, whether to 
our own settlements or those of the United States of Ame- 
rica. Until the preference among these different resources 
e finally and satisfactorily established, the laws of sound 
policy seem to us to require, that all the various means of 
livelihood which nature or accident may furnish, shall be 
Jeft open to the unbiassed choice of those who are to enter 
upon them, ‘lo obviate prejudices and to remove obstrucs 
tions which may lie in the way of this free choice, is, for the 
present, the wisest and most profitable business that we can 
engage in; whilst every effort that aims not at this object, 
will inevitably tend to disturb the balance of open and uni- 
versal competition. 


} 
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Art. W.—-A Practical Treatise on various Diseases of the 
Abdomiual Viscera. By Christopher Kobert Pemberton, 
M.D. ERS. Sve. Nicol. 1800. 


AUTHORS have followed two methods of cultivating the 
science of medicine, which are analogous to the analytic 
and synthetic methods of the mathematicians, The first 
consists in the relation of cuses, illustrative of the symp- 
toms of disease, or of the operation of remedics in’ indi- 
vidual examples: the second tukesa more general survey of 
the signs of discase, and the methods of cure common te 
multitudes of individual cases, denominated and arranged 
in a certain order, which has been generally received, or is 
more particularly adapted to the views of the writer. Each 
of these methods bas its peculiar advantages and defects, 
‘The first seems the best adapted to the discovery or illustra- 
flop of new trulus; the second, to the expounding of those 
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which are alreedy known. An union of both these me- 
thods is, perhaps, still more instructive; of which some ad- 
anirable examples are to be found among the earliest records 
of the art, in the writings attributed to Hippocrates. 

Dr. Pemberton has, in the work before us, preferred the 
method of general description to the testimony afforded by 
the recital of particular cases. It is certainly more suited to 
the design of his work ; though we are far from thinking 
with him, thatthe species of conviction is in both cases 
equal, In truth, in the latter case, the evidence rests en- 
tirely on our opinion of the writer, the facts. on which his 
judgment is founded being entirely withheld. 

But every author has a right to select the manner in 
which he thinks that he can most usefully instract the pub- 
lic; and we cheerfully acknowledge, that Dr. Pemberton 
has performed the task he has assigned to himself, that of 
giving a practical treatise on the symptoms and treatment of 
the more common diseases of the abdominal viscera, with 
great credit to himself, and that his work will be very use- 
ful to the young practitioner. It isdivided into chapters, not 
according to any systeinatic arrangement; and the different 
discases of the same orgeu have given occasion to a subdivi- 
sion of many of those chapters. As the matter contained in 
it is therefore of great variety and extent, we must content 
ourselves with some remarks on. particular parts,to which we 
think it useful to call the attention of our readers, or occa- 
sionally that of the author himself. 

[u the first clyapter Dr. P. very properly notices the chronic 
inflammation of the peritoneum, a disease which is of frequent 
occurrence, and but slightly touched upon by systematic wri- 
ters. ‘This attack ditlers mach from that of the acute 
species ; it advances by degrees, manifesting itself only by 
occasional superficial pricking pains,with some tension of the 
abdomen, without producing any inelination to go to stool. 
There are febrile symptoms; but without any distinet cven- 
ing paroxysms, or any hectic flushes on the cheeks’: on the 
contrary the countenance is full of languor, and the face 
pale and doughy. ‘This condition terminates sometimes by 
fatal and acute peritoneal indammation; sometimes by a 
destruction of the organization of the parts; often by 
effusion of water into the cavity of the abdomen. It 
demands then the anxious aitention of the practitioner, 
as being equally dangerous aud insidious, The treatinens 
consists in the use of a milk and vegetable diet, in ubstains 
ing from fermented liquors, in taking away bloed once or 
twice a weck, lo the quantity of six ounces, either from the 
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arm, or from the skin of the abdomen, and in keeping the 
bowels regularly open once or twice aday. We think this 
chapter very judicious. 

Chap. Il. The Liver. When matter is formed.in conse- 

uence of inflammation of the liver, Dr. P. advises that 
the moment any tumour is discovered which gives the sen- 
sation of fluctuation, it should be opened by a small orifice. 
Is this advice consistent with what he has admitted in the 
paragraph immediately preceding, ‘ that we have not, by 
any management, the smallest controul in directing the most 
advantageous route for the matter to pass off ?” We advert to 
it also more particularly, as we have seen much mischief from 
the activity of surgeons in opening these abscesses; and the 
advantage gained has always appeared very problematical. 
The opening of an abscess of this nature into the abdomen 
is extremely rare, aud the case where it occurs would most 
probably have proved fatal under any management. We 
wish, therefore, practitioners seriously to reflect, whether 
nature isnot commonly equal to that execution of her own 
purposes, and whether they are notlikely to do more harm 
than good, by an officious. interference with her processes. 
The operation in question we would never recommend, un- 
Jess it were forthe purpose of relieving some great and ur- 
gent distress. 

In treating on the diseases of the kidneys, (Chap. XII. 
p. $2.) Dr. Pemberton thinks he has discovered a method of 
detecting the seat of obscure diseases of the abdominal vis- 
cera, by considering the functions of the various parts. ‘The 
glands of the body,’ he observes, ‘ are divided into those 
which secrete a fluid from the blood,for the use of the system, 
and those which secrete'a fluid to be discharged from it. 
The former may be termed glands of supply; the latter, 
glands of waste. The glands which secrete a fluid to be 
employed in the system, as welias the glands of direct sup- 
ply, may he considered the liver, the pancreas, the mesen- 
teric glands, perhaps the stomach, and the small intestines: 
and the glands of waste are the kidneys, breasts, exhalant 
arteries, and the large intestines.’ Ele further lays it down 
as a principle, that the diseases of the glands of supply are 
attended with emaciation; whereas, in the diseases of the 
glands of waste, the bulk of the body is not diminished. 
By considering the subject in this point of view, we may be 
assisted, he thinks, in approaching to the seat of a chronic 
disorder, by deciding, where the disorder is not situated ; 
and, consequently, by contracting within narrower limits the 
dilliculties of our iesearches, 
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This speculation is both novel and ingenious, but we doubt 
whether it is built on a solid foundation. Emaciation takes 
place often to an extreme degree, when the parts subser- 
vient to digestion, the glands of supply, as Dr. Pemberton 
terms them, are perfect, or are acting with extraordinary 
vigour. Pain will of itself sometimes waste the body, as 
the author himself confesses. ‘ But here,’ he replies, ‘ the 
wasting seems to vary according to the part from which it 
proceeds. A stone in the bladder of urine, or in the kid- 
neys, nearly stopping the discharge of urine and occa- 
sioning the greatest pain, will not in the least affect the 
vulk,’ A strange assertion indeed! Let Dr. Pemberton 
consult Morgagni. In the forty-second —_ Art. 20, he 
will find the history of a girl, who died of a disease of the 
bladder, from a calculus formed upon a bodkin, introduced 
into the urethra. Among the other symptoms he enumerates 
a great wasting of the fiesh; and he adds expressly, that the 
carcase seemed to be a skeleton covered with skin. Equally 
fallacious we regard the assertion, that ‘ in scirrhus of the 
rectum, there is no emaciation:’ p. $2. Doubtless such cases 
have occurred. Butit were easy to oppose to them contra- 
dictory observations, (we have at this moment one in-our 
eye,) which prove, that the circumstance of emaciation is 
accidental, and independent of the seat of the Jocal affec- 
tion. But to overthrow this whole doctrine we have onl to 
quote a very curious case, which Dr. Pemberton has him- 
self given us in another part of his work : 


‘ | have seen a large scirrhus in the stomach (one of the glands 
of supply), near the pylorus, with an open cancer in one part of it, 
whick had made its way through the stomach, through the left lobe 
of the liver (another of the glands of supply), and an adhesion had 
taken place between the sides of the abscess in the peritonzum ; so 
that had not the patient been taken off by a disease in the aorta, J 
have no doubt but thatthis abscess would have made its way out 
through the integuments of the abdomen. Still, however, though 
this must have been a disease of very long standing, the body was 
but little emaciated, and the patient had never shewn any one symp- 
tom, by which such a disease of the stomach could possibly have 
been suspected,’ ; 


After such a history,we hope to hear no more of this piece 
of theory. 

In the treatment of that species of palsy of the hands, 
which is produced by the poison of lead, Dr. P. has made 
use of an ingenious mechanical contrivance, adapted to place 
the muscles in a favourable state for recovering their power, - 
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It is a splint, made somewhat in the form of a battledore, 
to be fastened under the fore-arm, and continned to the ex- 
tremities of the fingers. The object of this instrument is 
to take off the weight, appended to the extreinities of the 
muscles, under the idea that this weight is a principal ob- 
stacle. to the restoration of the muscular power. tn the 
first trial, the splint was applied to the mght arm only, 
and the result was as follows: 


‘In one month from the first application, I had the satisfaction 
to find, that the right hand was able to raise an eight ounce weight 
into a tine with the fore-arm, by the power of the extensor muscles; 
whereas, at this time, the left hand remained as perfectly paralytic 
-as before. In five wecks more the extensor muscles of the right 
hand had regained their natural strength: but the lett hand re- 


mained perfectly paralytic. 
* In order to ascertain how far this improvement could be con- 


ceived to have arisen from any change in the constitution, and not 
from the local, means here used, | discharged the patient from the 
hospital for one month, at the end of which time he returned with 
the left hand still perfectly paralytic, but the right hand enjoying 
its full and natural powers. The splint was now applied to the 
feft hand, and in seven weeks the power of the extensur muscles of 
that hand also was perfectly restored.’ 


In other cases of paralysis, which seemed to have arisen 
merely from a mechanical cause, but which were incepcn- 
dant of any absorption of lead, he was disappointed by 
finding that this mechanical application afforded no relief. 

We think that Dr. Pemberton has been least snecessful in 
those parts of his work, in which he has not wholly confided 
in his own powers. Under the head of Iebris infantum re- 
mittens he has copied pretty closely (not without acknowledg- 
ment) Dr. Butter’s treatise under this title; an author, whose 
patnological descriptions we cannot approve. This writer 
seems to have confounded, uader the common name of remit- 
tent fever, a variety of diseases, requiring different aud even 
opposite modes of treatment. He 1s one of that class of me- 
dical writers, who fancy that they describe accurately when 
they crowd together a multitude of symptoms, which are 
common to all diseases of the same order.’ Such descrip- 
tions serve to perplex more than to instruct ; to conceal the 
iguorance of the writer as to the proper seat and reai na- 
ture of the disease he has undertaken to depict; and, un- 
der an imposing name, to supersede the necessity of accu- 
rate and scientific discrimination. If we except the article in 
question, Dr, Pemberton’s work is wholly exempt from this 
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Enteritis and peritonitis ought, we think, to have been 
considered as varieties of the same disease: they often exist 
together, and at other times they run into one another so 
closely, that it is impossible to draw an exact Jine of discri- 
mination between them: they require too essentially the 
same method of cure. In the treatment of enteritis, Dr. P. 
has recommended, in the advanced stage, the sinoke of 
tobacco,or an infusion of the leaves, to be injected, to procure 
evacuations. We cannot recommend this practice, having 
commonly found so. much distress produced by it, that few 
can be induced to submit to the repetition of it. The notion 
that this disease is wholly caused by the want of stools, a 
notion which has given rise so much to the use and the 
abuse of strong purgatives in inflammations of the bowels,we 
esteem 2 pernicious error. When the inflamination is removed, 
the bowels commonly recover their powers spontaneously, 
the secretions are duly performed, and evacuations are easily 
procured. The sole object of the practitioner in the first and 
dangerous stages, should be to remove the inflammation ; 
and till this is effected, we deem all drastic and irritating pur- 
gatives to be always misapplied, and to be often highly detri- 
inental. 

Upon the whole Dr. Pemberton has presented the medical 
world with an able and an useful work. His subject and 
design precluded tie introduction of much novelty, either 
speculative or practical. But his descriptions are concise 
and luminous, his diagnostic signs are clear and definite, his 
practice judicious, decisive, and efficacious, We think that 
the voung practitioner cannot follow a better guide in some of 
the most arduous situations, in which he will be placed by 
his professional duties, 
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Axt.1V.—ThelVanderer of Switzerland, and other Poems, by 
James Moutgomery. Small 8zo. London. Vernor and 


Hood. 1805. 


WE acquiesce without reserve in the sentiment of the 
ingenious poet, that ‘no new publication awakens less 
curiosity than avolume of poems by an unknown author.’ 
A severe critic might be disposed to add, that such indiffer- 
ence testifies the good taste of a discerning public. It 
were needless to expose, and fruitless to bewail the irksome 
duties of our office, asexaminers of the ordinary wares set 
up for sale under the abused title of poesy. But we shiail 
nut be charged, at least, with ostentatious candour, if we 
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acknowledge that, wearied with the labour and disappoint- 
ment of searching vain pretensions, we pause with satisfac- 
tion on the grateful refreshment afforded by the claims of 
genuine merit. Possibly, however, our commendations may 
be too lavish, because excited by the edge of contrast, or. we 
may indulge the sentiment of admiration too freely, from its 
long and reluctant bondage to austerity. 

The volume before us, whose obscure exterior is not form- 
ed to attract the noticé of the curious, consists of a small 
collection of poems, addressed to different subjects in various 
measure. Some of thein have already appeared and been 
admired in other collections; but the principal piece, ‘ The 
Wanderer of Switzerland,’ is now for the first time presented 
to the world. The author, Mr. James Montgomery, has 
incidentally disclosed that he is a printer at Sheffield. A well 
attested report has reached our ears that his name is known 
to a political party, by the commission of some imprudencies 
for which he formerly incurred the penalty of imprison- 
ment. Some of his poems, and one in particular which is 
supposed to relate especially to his own condition, may satis- 
fy the reader that the poet is no unenlightened adherent to 
a certain sect of religious enthusiasts.- Butit is the charac- 
teristic both of religious and political fanaticism to reveal itself 
only by fils; and the jealous admirer of loyalty and sound 
doctrine, may venture with little sacrifice to peruse the pages 
of Mr. Montgomery’s effusions. 


* The Wanderer of Switzerland,’ says the poet, ‘ the first and longest 
essay in this collection, has a peculiar claim on the liberality of criti- 
cism.Whatever its fate or its character may be, it is neither written in 
the spirit, nor after the manner of any preceding poet. An heroic 
subject is celebrated in a lyric measure, on a dramatic plan. ‘To 
unite with the majesty of epic song, the fire, rapidity, and compres- 


sion of the ode, and give to both the grace and variety of earnest | 


impassioned conversation, would be an enlargement of the bounda- 
ries of Parnassus. In such an adventure,success would be immortality; 
and failure itself, in the present instance, is consecrated by the bold- 
ness of the firstattempt. Under these circumstances, The Wan- 
derer of Switzerland will be hospitably received by every lover of 
the Muses: and though the poet may have been as unfortunate as 
his hero, the infirmities of both will be forgiven for the courage 
which each has displayed. The historical fact alluded to in this 
narrative, may be found in the Supplement to Cuxe’s Travels, and in 
Planta’s History of the Helvetic Confederacy.’ 


To celebrate an heroic subject in a lyric manner, and ac- 
cording to a dramatic plan, is undoubtedly anoveland by no 
means easy species of composition, The.poet,however,has no 
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aimed at the highest order of that species. His piece is short, 
the characters introduced are few in number, the incidents 
confined, and the plot pre‘’y nearly comprized in a single 
historical faet. Letit not, however, be supposed that we wish 
to depreciate the merit of his attempt. ‘There is some origin- 
ality in thedesign, and considerable success in the execution; 
but we doubt whether the design be adapted to a largersub- 
ject, oragreater genius. The undisciplined measure, the wild 
irregularity of composition,so well suited to the fire and rapidi- 
ty ofan ode, are also adapted only to the limit of a few strik- 
ing images, and the purpose of kindling a transitory emotion. 
Nothing, it is obvious, gives more pain, not to say disgust,than 
an attempt tg overstrain the feelings, or to keep them too long 
in agitation or suspense, when raised to an exalted pitch. 
But itis the purpose and perfection of lyric composition, to 
rush at once into the chamber of the passions, to excite with 
promptitude and skill their various movements, and by alter- 
nately rousing, soothing, or contrasting their violence, to 
harmonize their tumult, so as to produce the sensation of de- 
light. To effect this purpose, there is no question that a short 
composition alone can be adapted ; nor is itless manifest that 
such a design can be suited only to the expression ef a few 
incidents, or at best of a rapid and broken narrative. These, 
therefore, we consider as absolate disquallfications for the use 
of the lyric manner in celebrating heroic subjects; and the 
use of the measure solely, can be deemed little else than a 
trick of indolenceand bad taste. 

We have stated ouropinion that the’author’sefforts at poe- 
‘tical composition, by whatever denomination he may please to 
style them,have been attendedwith success,and merit thepraise 
of original skill. But his skill consists chiefly in the care witl 
which he has avoided false ornament, affected or trite phrase- 
ology, and common-place topics of declamation; and his suc- 
cess is principally marked in the simplicity and pathos of bis 
narration. ‘The lyric metre gives an air of spirit and variety, 
which is pleasing to the ear, and not ill adapted to the bre- 
vity of his subject. The story isas follows: A wanderer of 
Switzerland, considerably advanced in years, accompanied by 
his wite, his daughter and her young children, emigrate from 
theircountry,in consequence of its subjugation bythe French in 
the year 1798. Ou their way they arrive at the cottage of ashep- 
herd bevond the frentiers,where they are hospitably entertain - 
ed. The shepherd entreats the wanderer to reveal his story; and 
ihe aged man commences the recital of circumstances relat- 
ing to himselfand kindred, interspersed with bitter reflections 
en the fallen condition of bisnativefand. The guest is thea 
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presented to a supper; and having finished his repast, he 
proceeds, at the desire of his host, to relate the sufferings and 
misfortunes of Switzerland daring its invasion and conquest 
by France. This narrative occupies three of the parts into 
which the poem is divided. The uniformity of relation is in- 
terrupted by occasional dialogue, and embellished by beau- 
tiful and pathetic episode. Of the latter character is the ac- 
count of the death of Albert, which succeeds the niore gene- 
ral description of the battle of Underwalden, where the pa- 
triotic hero met the fate of his glorious resistance. The 
story is simply and beautifully told ; and the pathos rises gra- 
dually to the close, when the daughter of the wanderer 
is discovered to be the wife of Albert, and her feelings are so 
wrought upon by the revival of the tragic circumstances, 
that she falls senseless on the ground, and remains for some 
time without the appearance of life. As the night advances 
the guests retire, and the wanderer, left alone with the shep- 
herd, proceeds (in the two last par/s) to relate his own ad- 
ventures subsequent to the battle of Underwalden, and de- 
clares his resolution, after the example of many of his 
countrymen, to fly from the tyranny of France, and settle ia 
some remote province of America. 

Such is the general outline of the plan and purpose of the 
poem. The scheme is brief and simple, but judiciously devi- 
sed; the topics are selected with skill and arranged with 
taste ; and the whole,as well as the distinet parts of the eom- 
position manifest the hand of no cominon or feeble artist. 
To denominate it an epic poem, would be a misapplication, 
not to say degradation, of that respected title. The appella- 
tion of lyric is almost equally improper; and we leave ous 
readers to determine by what title the poem is to be ex- 
posed to criticism or admiration. We shall seleeta few 
specimens from the different parts of tiie piece. ‘The open- 
ing of the poem is simple and unaffected, and makes the 
reader at once acquainted with the general character of the 
performance. 


‘ Shepherd. “ Wanderer! whither dost thou roam ? 
Weary Wanderer, old and grey! 
Wherefore hast thou left thine home, 
In the sunset of thy day ?” 


al 
“ 
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‘anderer. “ Inthe sunset of my day, 
Stranger! 1 have lust my home: 
Wea ry, wandering, old and giev, 
Theretore, therefore do I roan, 
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*Ilere mine arms a wife enfold, 
Fainting in their weak embrace ; f 
There my daughter's caarms behold ; 
Withering in that widow’d face. 
‘ These ker infants,—Oh ! their Sire, 
Worthy of the race of FELL, 
In the battle’s fiercest fire, 
—In his country’s battle,—fell !” 
* Shep. “ Switzerland then gave thee birth ?’’ 
* Wand, “Aye,—-twas Switzerland of yore ; 
But, degraded spot of earth! 
Thou art Switzerland no more. 


‘ O’er thy mountains, sunk in blood, 
Are the waves of ruin hurl’d; 
Like the waters of the flood, 
tolling round a buried world.” 
© Shep. ** Yet will Time the deluge stop ; 
Then may Switzerland be blest : 
On St. Gothard’s hoary top 
Shali the Ark of Freedom rest.” 
‘Wand.  ‘* No!—Irreparably lost, 
On the day that made-us slaves, 
I'reediom’s Ark, by tempests tost, 
Founder’d in the swallowing waves.” 
* Shep. ** Welcome, Wanderer as thou art, 
All my blessings to partake ; 
Yet thrice-weleome to my heart, 
For thine injured country’s sake. 
* On the western hills afar, 
Evening lingers with delight, 
While she views her favourite star, 
Brightening on the brow of night.” 


The following stanzas relate tothe attack made by the 
French on the valley of Underwalden fromthe lake. Aftee 
a desperate conflict, they were victoriously. repelled,and two 
of their vessels containing five hundred men perished in the 
engageuient. After marking the approach of the enemy, 
the puct breaks out: 

*In a deluge upon land 

Burst their overwhelming might ; 

Back we hurl’d them from the strand, 
Sali returning to the fight. 


*Stiil repulsed, their rage increased, 
‘Lill the waves were warn with blood ; 
Sull repulsed, they never ceased, 
‘Till they founder’d in the flved. 
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For on that triumphant day, 

derwalden’s arms once more 
Broke Oppression’s black array, 
Dash’d Invasion from her shore. 
* Gaul’s surviving barks retired, 
Muttering vengeance as they fled ; 
Hope in us, by Victory fired, 
Raised our Spirits from the dead. 


“From the dead our Spirits rose, 
To the dead they soon return’d; 
Bright, on its eternal close, 
Underwalden’s glory burn’d. 


* Star of Switzerland! whose rays 
Shed such sweet expiring light, 
Ere the Gallic comet’s blaze 
Swept thy beauty into night : 


* Star of Switzerland! thy fame 
No recording bard hath sung, 
Yet be thine immortal name ~ 
Inspiration to my tongue! 


* While the lingering moon delay’d 
In the wilderness of night, 

Ere the morn awoke the shade 
Iréto loveliness and light :— 


‘ Gallia’s tigers wild for blood, 
Darted on our sleeping fold ; 

Down the mountains, o’er the flood, 
Dark as thunder-clouds they roll’d.’ 


We shall offer one further extract, which contains a de- 
scription of the aged wanderer’s emotions on quitting the 
field of battle, where he had been left by the enemy amidst a 
heap of slain, covered with the blood and reposing on the 
body of Albert, who had fallen in the defence of his aged 
father-in-law. 


“Wand. ‘ Aye! my heart, unwont to yield, 
Quickly quell’d the strange affright, 
And undaunted o’er the ticld, 
I began my lonely flight. 
* Loud the gusty night-wind blew ; 
Many an awful pause between; 
Fits of light and darkness flew, 
Wild and sudden, o’er the scenc. 


‘ For the moon’s resplendent eye 
Gleams of transient glory shed ; 
And the clouds athwart the sky, 
hike a routed army fled, 
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‘ Sounds and voices fill’d the vale, ad 

Heard alternate, loud and low ; 

Shouts of victory swell’d the gale, 

But the bteezes murmur'd woe, é 


‘ As I climb’d the mountain’s side, 
Where the lake and valley meet, 

Ail my country’s power and pride 
Lay in ruins at my feet. 

* On that grim and ghastly: plain, 
Underwalden’s heart-strings broke, 
When she saw her heroes slain, 

And her rocks receive the yoke. 

* On that plain, in childhood’s hours, 
From their mother’s arms set free, 
Oft these heroes gather’d flowers, 
Often chased the wandering bee. 

‘On that plain, in rosy youth, 

They had fed their fathers’ flocks, 
‘Told their loye, and pledged their truth, 
In the shadow of those rocks. 


‘ There with shepherd’s pipe and song, 
In the merry-mingling dance, ~~ 
Once they led their brides along, 

Now! Perdition seize thee, France!’ 

But it is time to resign the Wanderer of Switzerland in 
order to recommend to the notice of our readers some of the 
smaller poems cpntaiped in the same volume. ‘ The Grave,’ 
. £ The Vigil of St. Mark,’ ‘ The Ocean,’ ‘ The Common Lot’, 
and several others haye considerable and original merit, 
We shall deviate into a single extract.—* The Graye,’ 


* There is a calm for those who weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrims found, 
‘They softly lie and sweetly sleep, 
Low in the ground, 
‘*. The storm, that wrecks the winter s k, 
No more disturbs their dee repose, 
Than summer eyening’s latest sigh, 
That shuts the rose, 
‘ J long to lay this painful head 
And aching heart beneath the soil, 
To slumber in that dreamless bed 
From allmy toil, 
‘ For Misery stole me at my birth, ‘a 
And cast me hopeless on the wild, 
1 perish ;—O my Mother Earth ! 
Take home thy child! 
Crit. Rev, Vol. 8, August, 1806. Bh 
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Montgomery's Poems. 


* On thy dear lap these limbs reclined 
Shall gently moulder into thee ; 
Nor leave one wretched trace behind, 
Resembling me. 


* Hark !—a strange sound affrights mine ear; 
My pulse—my brains runs wild;—I rave: 
—Ah! who art thou whose yoice J hear? 

. “ fam the Grave! 


‘ * The grave, that never spake before, 
Hath found at length a tongue to chide: 
O listen |—J will speak no more: 

' * ‘Be silent, Pride! 








‘“ Artthop a wretch, of hope forlorn, 
The victim of consuming care? 
Is thy distracted conscience torn 
. By fell despair ? 


¢¢ Do foul misdeeds of former times 
Wring with remorse thy guilty breast; 
And ghosts of unforgiven crimes 
Murder thy rest? 


¢ “¢ Lash’d by the furies of the mind, 
From wrath and vengeance wouldst thou flee? 
Ah! think not, hope not, fool ! to find 
A friend jn me, 


¢ « By all the terrors of the tomb, 
Beyond the power of tongue to tell! 
By the dread secrets ofmy womb ! 
By death and hell f 


¢ “ T charge thee live !—repent and pray ; 
In dust thine infamy deplore ; 
There yet is mercy ;—go thy way, 
? And sin no more. 


*“ Art thou g mourner ?—hast thoy known | 
The joy of innocent delights? © 
Endearing days for ever flown, 

-_'s And tranquil nights ? 

* “ O live !——-and deeply cherish still 
The sweet remembrance of the past : 

Rely on heayen’s unchanging will 
_: For peace at last. 


** Art thoua wanderer ?—hast thou seen 
O’erwhelming tempests drown thy bark ? 
A shipwreck’d sufferer hast thou been, 
; Misfortune’s mark 2 — 
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‘ Though long of winds and waves the sport, 


Condemn’d in wretchedness to roam, 
Liye !~-thou shalt reach a sheltering port, 
A quiet home. 
* “ To friendship didst thoy trust thy fame, 
And was thy friend a deadly foe, 
Who stole into thy breast to aim 
A suret blow ? 


* #* Live !—and repine not o’er his loss, 

A loss unworthy to be told: 
‘Thou hast mistaken sordid dross 
For friendship’s gold, 

* « Go seek that treasure, seldom found, 
Of power the fiercest-griefs to calm, 
Aud soothe the bosom’s deepest wound 

With heavenly balm. 


‘ ** In woman hast thou placed thy bliss, 
And did the fair one faithless prove? 
Hath she betray’d thee with a kiss, 

And sold thy love? 


* * Live !—’twas a fulse bewildering fire ; 
Too often love’s insidious dart 
Thrills the fond soul with sweet desire, 
But kills the heart. 


* A nobler flame shall warm thy breast, 
A brighter maiden’s virtuous charms ! 
Bless shalt thou be, supremely blest, 

In beauty ‘s arms, 


‘ «*___Whate’er thy lot,——Whoe’er theu be,-- 


Confess thy folly,—kiss the rod, 
And in thy chastening sorrows see 
The hand of God, 


‘« A bruiséd reed he will not break, 
Affiictions all his children feel ; 
He wounds them for his mercy’s sake ; 
He wounds to heal ! 


¢ “ Humbled beneath his mighty hand, 
Prostrate his providence adore: 
"Tis done!—Arise! He bids thee stand, 
To fall no mere, 


“ Now, traveller in the vale of tears! 
To realms of everlasting light, 
Through time's dark wilderness of years, 
2 — thy flight. 
Oo 
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« “ There isa calm for those who weep, . 
“A rest for weary pilgrim’ found ; > 
And while the mouldering ashes sleep, 
Low in the ground ; 


* “ The soul, of origin divine, 
Gou’s glorious image, freed from clay, 
Tn heaven's eternal sphere shall shine, 
A star of day! 


‘ “ The sun is but a spark of fire, 
A transient meteor in the sky ; 
The soul, immortal as its sire, © 

Shall never die.’ 


We reluctantly quit our examination of thiscollection of 
oems, whose genuine and unaffected beauties are scattered 
throughout with nosparing hand. Amidst the mass of modern 
poetry, published or unpublished, we have seen few com- 
— worthy of more careful perusal or more lasting 
aine. 








Arr. V. Memoirs of Mrs. Crouch, including a re at 
of the Stage, during thc Years.she performed. By M. J. 
oung. 2 vols, }2mo. Qs. . Asperne. 1806. 


AS in that-pleasing novel, the Simple Story, all is gaiety, 
and joy, and pleasure, at the opening of the work—but age, 
and alteration of character, and misery, at the conclusion ; 
so, in these less pleasing memoirs of Mrs. Crouch, the 
careless and amiable years of her youth are contrasted with 
the falling off, the misfortune, the imprudence (to talk with 
a fashionable gentleness) of her more advanced. life. 


‘She was the daughter of a Mr. Peregrine Philips, descended 
from the younger branch of a respectable family in Wales ; the 
elder branch of which was graced by a long line of baronets, the 
last of whom was Created a peer of Ireland in the year 1776.’ 


These are the titles of ancestry appertaining to our frail 
fairone, and such is the .boast of her biographer, whom 
we perceive to be so uniformly solicitous to exalt the reputa- 
tion of his hergine, that perhaps he may occasionally lean 
more to the side of benevolent indulgence, than of strict 
veracity, 


We shall pass over in a forgiving silence the uninterest- 
ing annals of Mr. Peregrine Philips, and.only’ hint that he 
was an enthusiastic admirer of that notorious political bub- 
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ble, John Wilkes. But we do not meddle with the judg- 
ment of Mr. Philips+—suffice it to say that he sé¢ems to have. 
been a well-meatiing person, and, in one strikitig instance, 
which we shall-hereafter técord as it is connected with his 
daughter's history, a man of' most praise‘worthy and con- 
scientious principles. - ow. 

To confine ourselves chiefly to Mrs. Crouch, and to dis- 
miss at once some of the minor characters introduced into 
these volumes, we shall cursofily remark, that the writer, 
who is often obtrnded upon our notice, and whom we sus- 
pect to bea female, (though we plead guilty to the charge 
of ignorance, when we confess that M. J. Young, notwith- 
standing his or her voluminous | publications, is unknown to 
us,) is deficient in some of the primary requisites for literary 
excellence. Those who compose in English (not to mention 
other languages) should, by the help of grammars, acci- 
dences, vocabularies, and dictionaries, previously acquire 
some knowledge of our mother-tongue; they sliould’ not 
talk of € aviaries of birds’— nor print such linesas » 


‘No giddy, light, fantastic airs, 
In her enchanting form appears ;” 


at least we are here bold enough to rest tipon our own 
opinion, and to assert, that the superfluity of expression in 
the first of these instances, and the false concord in the se- 
cond, might be dispensed with, even in the politest circles. 
But taste is a cauieleon. 

After the necessary musical education, Miss Nancy Phi- 
Jips came forward as a public singer, ‘ made her first appear- 
unc¢e on any stage at Drury lane Theatre, inthe eharac- 
ter of Mandane, in the opera of Artaxerxes, during the winter 
‘of 1780 ;'— ‘ and was received by an elegant audience with 
unbounded applause.’ This short extract will ‘give our 
readers a very just idea of the newspaper stile of puff and 
panegyric in which these memoirs are composed ; but un- 
Jess they were condemned fo our duty of a thorough perusal; 
they could not imagine how Jarge a part of them consists of 
copies from old play-bills, of dramatis person, without 
critical remark or anecdote ! 

By way of digression, our author introduces a high-flown 
uccount of the riots in the year 1780: his proge is really 
run mad; but as we wage no war with Bedlam, we shall 
inerely quote, with pity and concern, such passages as.‘ the 
appalling report of life-destroying bullets,’ aad ‘ the dreaded 
tightly roat for lights! lights! lights !” 

The beauty of Miss Philips was not only the subject of 
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daily patagraphs in the papers, which celebrated her ‘ love- 
ly Grecian nose,’ but procured for her also some more seri- 
ous and even desperate admirers. It was in the summer of 
1784 that Miss Philips, while performing at Dublin, capti- 
-yated the heart of an trish gentleman; who, being 
unable to win her affections by his vehement profes- 
sions, actually threatened to destroy her and himself if 
shé persisted in her refusal, and said, that if he could 
not get nearer to her, he would shoot her from the pit 
when she was on the stage, and then put an end to his 
own existence. The unhappy maniac was secured in the 
theatre, on the following night after he had declared this re- 
solution, by the officers of justice. 

Another lover was a minor, but heir to a splendid fortune 
and a title; and Miss Philips was very improperly prevailed 
upon to promise aclandestine marriage with this enamoured 
youth. They accordingly eloped together; but with a 
pene which did great honour to a brother of the lady’s, 

e accompanied the fugitives on their journey. This single 
circumstance is, we think, sufficient to rescue Miss Philips 
from the calumny she met with on her return to London. 
It should be mentioned toe, that the lovers attempted to 
procure a priest to solemnize their marriage before their ex- 
pedition; but no Roman Catholic nor Protestant minister, 
from the rank and consequence of one of the parties, would 
venture to perform the nuptial ceremony. We cannot help 
observing the liberal indifference of our lovers as to the reli- 
gion according to whose forms they were united. They set 
out however,with the brother, for the sea-coast, intending to 
pass over into Scotland, but were overtaken at the port, 
just as they were about to sail, by Mr. Philips and the 
father of the young gentleman. The former oy communi- 
cated the intelligence of the elopement to the.Jatter imme- 
, diately after he had received it himself, disdaining the idea 
of his daughter stealing clandestiuely into. a family, which 
would consider the alliance of its heir with an actress as a 
disgrace. 

en her re-appearance at Drury-Lane, our disappointed 
heroine was, as we have intimated, exposed to the sarcasms 
of her fellow-labourers; aad felt them more acutely than we 
conceive she would have done had they been founded upon 
truth. In fact, as we premised of these memoirs, the begin- 
ning, indeed the whole of the first volume, which brings the 
life of Miss Philips down to her marriage with Mr. Crouch, 
a lieutenant in the navy at that period, (1785,) contains the 
account of a very amiable character, except in the violation 
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of daty above tecofded: We miust now féluctantly, for 
more féagons than one, advert to the contents of the second 
volunte, not, however; without previously extracting an 


- anecdote or two of the Kembles} which ate almost the only 


instances in which our author has falfilled his promise of in- 
cluding a retrospect of the stage (any further than by copy- 
ing play-bills) in the memvirs of Mrs. Crouch: 


* One day, when the conversation tutned on supertiataral appear 
ances in the night; whén Mr: S. Kemble happened to be present a 
Mr. Philips’s, he said that he bad once felt himself extremely sur 
prised by 4 nocturnal visitor; when he lay.at aninn, Ht was about 
three in the morning, and being summer, light enough to distinguish 
objects, when he heard something movingin his chamber) and pres. 
sently beleld at the side of his bed a dwarf, singularly habited, 
who gazed in equal astonishment at him: butas smalk objects are 
hot so terrific as large ones, Mr. S. Kemble recovered first trom his 
surprise, and raising himself up in the bed, asked the little figure 
what he was; and what he wanted in his room. The dwarf assuming 
courage replied-—“ | am, as you may perceive, sit, a dwarf, come te 
be shown atthe fair to-miorrow. I have mistaken the ¢hamber,; no 
doubt, and was frightened whea I saw you ; who dre @ giant, come, 
] suppose, to be shown for a sight at the fair like myself.” 

‘ Mr. S. Kemble told this little story with great humour. Miss 
Philips was highly diverted at the time, and frequently repeated 
the story, as she called it, of the dwarf and the giant. 

* She also mentioned frequently, with gratitude, the spirited con- 
duct of Mr, John Kemble, when they were performing at Cork. 
Mr. Philips being confined by the gout, had requested Mr. Kemble 
to conduct hisdaughter home after the play was’ over, during his’ 
confinement. Oneevening, however; seme young officers, belong- 
ing tu @ regiment quartered in that city, chose to contend for the 
honour of seeing the beautiful Miss Philips safe to her hodgings ; 
and accordingly, when she went to her dressing-roomy stationed 
themselves in the passage through which she was obliged to’ return, 
and as they were rather more elevated than, perhaps, they might 
have been before dinner, they disputed concerning their rights ® the 
temporary honour of being her condsuctof so leudly, that the fair 
subject of their dispute locked herself into her dressing room; and 
when Mr. Kemble sent to inform her that he was waiting for her, 
she repliedto his messenger, through the door, that she woutd not 
leave the room until the officers had quitted the theatre, as she was 
resolved not to pass them. . Upon this they were pulitely desired ta 
quit the passage, in which they had stationed themselves, as the 
doors of the theatre were going to be shut. They said they would 
not leave the house until Miss Philips did, as they were waiting to 
attend her, Mr. Kemble, hearing this, took his sword, and, passing 
through them, said, with dignity and firmness—* Gentlemen, Mr. 
Vhilips, who is confined by illness, bas requested me to conduct his 
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daughter from the theatre; and, as gentlemen, I trust you will 
not molest her; for be assured, I shall maintain the trust reposed 
inme.” He called Miss Philips, and told her, that her father was 
anxious for her return, as it was Jate, and assured her that she 
Would pass without interruption. The trembler, scarcely assu- 
red, ventured forth ; but, when she beheld the officers, would have 
run back to her room, if Mr. Kemble had not held her fast, and 
said—“ Be under no apprehension, I am resolved to protect you 
from interruption. Ifany gentleman’ be dissatisfied with, my be- 
haviour, I will meet him, if, he pleases, to-morrow morning, and if 
he can prove it to be wrung, I shall: be ready to apologize for it.” 
This firm and manly conduct rather checked the violent spirit of the 
contenders, who suffered Miss Philips to pass with her calm and 
fearless protector, But in the mofning, the cominanding officer, 
having heard of the confusion his inferior officers had occasioned, 
called on Mr. and Miss Philips, and told them that be was extreme- 
ly sorry any persons under his command should act so unbecoming 
the character of gentlemen, and assured them that the aggressor or 
aggressors should make whatever public apology they required. Miss 
Philips told him, that all she required was, that in future the gentle- 
men would gu from the theatre with the rest of the audience, and 
leave her to go home quietly with her father, or whoever he should 
appoint to conduct her. ‘lhis was promised ; and during her stay 
in the city of Cork, was strictly adhered to. Mr. Kemble’s prudent, 
yet Spirited conduct, on that occasion, was highly spoken of, even by 
those whom it restrained, when reason regained her dominion over 
their senses. This affair was in itself sufficient to raise the report: 
of a particular attachment between Miss Philips and Mr. Kemble.’ 


But their acquaintance does not seem ever to have passed 

the bounds of friendship. 3 

After these sufficient extracts from the work before us, its 
remaining portion must be more slightly noticed, and indeed 
it is not even of so tolerably amusing a nature as the preced- 
ing, either in its subject matter or composition. 

We shall here just add, for the benefit of those who are 
interested upon minute points of theatrical information, that 
Mr. George Colman the younger, produced his first dra- 
matic attempt, under the title of ‘Two to One,’ a musical 
comedy, at his father’s theatre, in the Haymarket, on June 
the 19th, 1784. He has since kept successful possession of 
the stage for twenty-two years, in which period he has 
atchieved much to delight the public, and much to entitle 
himself, even in the judgment of the severer few, to the 
character of avery able and humorous comic writer. In 
tragedy, we own that we so far differ from the general 
opinion, as to rank him in an inferior class of authors altoge- 
ther. His debut was adorned by a very poetical prologue 
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from the pen of his father, whose comparison of himself to 
Dedalus on this occasion, 


‘ While now with beating heart, and anxious eye, 
* He sees his vent’rous youngling strive to fly,’ 
appears to us particularly happy and ingenious. 

Waving all mention of the Royalty Theatre, built in the 
year 1785, and of Mr. Palmer’s disappointment in not being 
permitted to act plays there; waving the oldactress, whoat 
the advanced age of eighty-five danced a jig, called the Irish 
Trot, on the stage in Lincoln’s Inn Fields; waving 


‘ the betwiching charms of Jordan altogether,’ 


and various other amenities ofa similar nature,we come at once 
to ‘ Mr. and Mrs. Crouch, and her Cicisbeo, Mr. Kelly, who 
all lived in one house together. on the most cordial terms, 
upon the arrival of that gentleman who is a native of Ire- 
land, from Italy, in the year 1787. At length Mr. Crouch 
grew tired (as we naturally suppose) of so liberal and enlight. 
ened a system of friendly and connubial harmony ; and bid- 
ding farewell to this new St. Preux and new Heloise, so/aced 
himself with the pleasures of retaliation. 

{t is impossible to pass over the lenity with which our au- 
thor, a friend of Mrs. Crouch’s, treats this disgusting subject, 
without the severest reprehension. Delicacy, however, for- 
bids us tocondemnsuch actions and such a vindication of the: 
in more than general terms. We will merely select the 
strongest of those terms that offer themselves; and, after 
having said that such a community of bed and board realizes 
the grossest visions of the most corrupt modern philosophers, 
dismiss these matters to their kindred darkness. 

In justice to the subject of these memoirs, it should be 
added, that all her filial and’ sisterly duties seény to liave 


- been discharged with exemplary zeal and tenderness. With 


regard .to her literary taste, 6f which much is’said, we can- 
not so far agree with her biographer, as to consider heren- 
thusiastic admiration of Cowper and Shenstone as very sub- 
stantial proofs of its correctness or elegance. That our au- 
thor should selectthe whole of Cowper’s conceited songs, 
(for conceit is very compatible, nay, is almost synonimous, 
with methodism) of 


‘ The rose had been wash'd, just wash’d in a show’r,’ 


is a very natural proceeding for so perfect a book-maker ; 
but he ill-defends the fame of Cowper, who rests it upon this 
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poem. That Cowper has earned an honest fame, we are far 
from denying; as a moral poet his precepts are excellent; 
but his diction throughout is latinized,; and consequently 
stiff, pedantic, and inverted. In harmony he is entirely 
deficient. The linés upon Omai, and those beginning 


‘ England! with all thy faults [love thee still,’ &c. &e: 


are perhaps among the best of his efforts. We wish he had 
written more Johnoy Gilpins. 

To return to Mrs, Crouch. Her friends, we are inforni- 
ed, made one fruitless attempt to separate her from Mr. .- 
kelly ; but, as her biographer emphatically observes, ‘ she 
was a woman; and not an angel.’ She died (for our readers 
may be tired of her life) on the 2d of October 18035, aged 
only 38 years; and ‘ astone was inscribed to her beloved me- 
mory by him; whom she esteemed the most faithful of her 
friends.’ Her husband is yet living, and of him we shall only 
say, volenti non fit injuria. We are glad to be able to insert 
the following sentence : 


‘Mrs. Crouch departéd this life with grateful love for her affec- 
tionate and attentive friends ; in perfect harmony with all the world; 
in the firm belief of an eternal Creator, and in an humble reliance 
on his mercy,’ 


To those readers (if any such exist) who can complain of 
the paucity of our selections from such a work as the present, 
it may be answered, that of Mrs. Crouch herself nothing 
material remains untold; and that as to her family, the in- 
formation respecting them chiefly consists of such important 
and interesting particulars as those with which we shall coa- 
clude our extracts and critique : 


‘In the summer of the year 1780,M->. Philips chiefly resided at Brond- 
stairs; his sister in Essex ; and Captain Horrebow (Mrs. Crouch’s 
brother-in-law) took a house at Swansea in Wales ; and in the course 
of the season, Mrs. Horrebow Visited her sister at Liverpool’!!! !1! 


a 





Art. V1.—Transactions of the Royal Society. of Edinburgh. 
‘ol. VI. Part I. Cadell. 1806. 


Art. 1, A Descriptionof the Strata which occur in ascending 
from the Plains of Kincardineshire to the Summit of Mount 
Battoc, one of the most elevated Points in the Eastern Dis- 
trict of the Grampian Mountains. By Lieut. Colonel linrie, 
F.R.S. Ed.—The study of mineralogy, which now attracts 
so great a share of the attention of the scientific world, owes 
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rhuch of its attraction, as well as part of its progress, to those 
theories which have been invented to explain, and if possible 
to reduce to some distinet and general heads, the various 
phenomena which appear in the substance of our "ep Yet 
the passious of men, alive with a morbid irritability to the 
feelings of wounded vanity, have not always beer able to con- 
template with the sober eye of philosophy objects so anin- 
teresting to the bulk of mankind as the rocks of the moun- 
tain or the strata of the mine; and so-completely has the 
greater number of those who have applied themselves to the 
subject of ge: o'ogy, suffered their judgment to be distorted 
‘by their affection for the reigns of Neptune or Pluto, by 
their opposite hatred of water or of fire, that the cool and 
sensible remarks of Colonel Imrie, who has wholly avoided 
every observation regarding either of the contending theo- 
ries, must be received as a valuable acquisition to the facts 
already known, A good theory ought to explain the cause 
of every phenomenon; and even if the descriptions of the au- 
.thor of the article before us should not be found to coincide 
with the propused explanations, we shall at least have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the very failure will bring us 
nearer the true hypothesis. 

It is well known that since the promulgation of the Hut» 
tonian theory of the earth, a degree of attention, before un- 
thought of, has been bestowed on the spots where the pri+ 
mary and secondary strata are contiguous to each other, Ac 
cording lo that mode of explaining the formation of our 
globe inte its present arrangement, these two sorts of strata 
differextremely from each other in their antiquity, and in 
the provesses which they have undergone. If however this 
be so in renlity, marks of such changes ought to be percepti- 
bleevery where, but inost frequently and by far the most dis- 
tinctly at those points where the. more ancient touch the nrore 
modern portions of the earth, This word antiquity, it mast 
be remarked, is not meant to be applied to the substance; 
but merely to the form of the strata. But if such marks should 
not be discernible, at least nothing epposite or inconsistent 
with the theory ought.to be found. - 

Colonel Imrie informs us, that the Grampiam mountains 
arise from the Alpine regions of the north-west of Scotland; 
and forming three ranges of parallel hills, advance’in an 
eastern direction to meet the German ocean near'tne town 
of Aberdeen. The river North Esk has its origin among 
these mountains, and first running eastward, at last changes 
its course, and peneirates-across the Grampians flowing to 
the south, An opportunity was thus afforded to the inteb. 
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ligent activity of Col. Imrie, to observe with uncommon ad- 
vantages, the position of the strata in the bed of this river for 
2 space nearly of six miles, from the horizontal sandstone in 
the plain to the granite of Mount Battoc. ‘This paper, con- 
sisting almost entirely of a statement of facts, does not admit 
of a very easy abridgment. At the end the reader. is pre- 
sented with a plate, in which the position and succession of 
the strata is Jaid down with much apparent accuracy, and by 
means of which assistance a much better idea may be obtain- 
ed of these circumstances, than would be afforded by the view 
of the actual strata to any other than a person familiarised 
with the inspection and consideration of such phenomena. 

The colonel travels from the plains of Kincardineshire, 
up the course of the North Esk. At the point of his depar- 
ture, the native rock consists of a siliceous sandstone in 
Jayersof from one inch tofour feetin thickness, and perfectly 
horizontal. But as it approaches the Grampians it begins to 
rise or be sect on end, and at last becomes perfectly vertical in 
its position. No organic remains are mentioned to have 
been found in it, but it contains abundance of water-worn 
pebbles. It is also observed tobe more solid the nearer it 
approaches the mountains. Where it has attained its verti- 
cal situation a bed of whinstone forty feet broad is interpo- 
_ sed between the strata, and two small jets of the same mate- 

rial are remarked to have disrupted the layers of. sandstone, 

and, arising from the main bed of whin, to penetrate in a 
vig-zag manner, decreasing in diameter as they ascend, and 
terminating before they reach the surface. The river has 
in this place worn down the strata to a depth of fifty or six- 
ty feet, and thus afforded an opportunity of remarking a cu- 
rious fact, happily illustrative of the theory which supposes 
the ancient liquefaction of basalt. 
_ Soon after this point the sandstone is gradually converted 
into a sort of plum-pudding rock, and of this there is a stra- 
tum 400 yards thick, or followed by layers of grit. ‘Then 
comes porphyry of the argillaceous kind, and next again a 
confused mass of differeut ingredients, which, however, are 
still stratified. Various. argillaceous substances, intermixed 
with beds of whin, are afterwards noticed ; and another sin- 
gular appearance is remarked where the whin divides itself 
into three branches in its way to the surface. 

The river now ceases to be deeply imbedded in the rocks, 
and Colonel Imrie is obliged to pursue his researches in the 
bed of a winter torrent, which afforded more favourable op- 
portunities fer observation. In this course he attended es- 
pecially to the alternations-of porphyry and micaceous 
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shistus; and he seems tobe of opinion that the former con- 
sists of yertical.dykes, which cut the latter at right angles. 
In one place a large mass of unconnected jasper was found, 
about thirty feet long and ten broad. The central mountains 
of the Grampian chain are chiefly composed of granite : but 
micaceous shistus and grauitelle are in many places super- 
incumbent, though every where, in elevated situations, in a 
state of decomposition, and leaving the granite expoBed to 
the eye. .Colonel Iinrie finishes his series of observations 
at the summit of Mount Battoc, and alter a most. able de- 
scription of the strata of that part of Scotland, gives us rea- 
son to hope for some further remarks upon the same subject 
ata future period. The whole of the paper before us seems, 
in our idea, to contribute to the further support of the Pluto- 
nic theory of the earth, or some variety of it; a position, how- 
ever, which we cannot stop to illustrate further at. present ; 
but we imagine it toreceive additional probability, both from 
the gradual elevation, and the increasing solidity of the 
strata as they approach the granite, and from the remark- 
able facts observed concerning the whinstone. ° It is ex- 
tremely desirable that the colonel should pursue his course 
of observations ; and if he should be able to ascertain an 
thing more decisive regarding the dykes of porphyry, he wilt 
perform a great service to the science of cosmogony, and 
lay the foundation of most essential improvements in our 
knowledge of the structure of the earth. 


Art. 3. Account of a Series of Experiments shewing 
the Effects of Compression in modifying the Action of Heat. 
By Sir James Hal!, Bart. F. R. 8S. Ed.—The name of Sir 
James Hall is well known to two classes of philosophers; 
to those who direct their investigations to the abstruse 
but interesting subject of caloric, and to the adherents or 
observers of the ditferent theories of cosmogony. In both of 
these branches of natural science considerable improvements 
and advances have been made by the author of the paper 
before us, and he now comes forward with new claims to o 
respect and gratitude. 2 

r.Hutton, justly celebrated as the author of a vefy ingeni- 
ous and in many respects a very satisfactory theory of the 
earth, found himself obliged to allow that various calcareous 
bodies, sueh as shells consisting chiefty of catbonate of lime, 
hate undergone fusion by subterraneous heat. Now in our 
fires it is perfectly certain that. these substances cannot be 
fused, but that the earbonie acid will fly off, leaving pure 
lime of a most refractory nature. To meet this objection, 
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be asserted that the reason why shells could not be fosed 
was, that in ordinary fires no compression was employed to 
restrain the carbonic acid, but that in the mineral regions 
where internal heat reduced beds of shells to strata of” solid 
limestone, the extrication of that gas was prevented by the 
pressure of the superincumbent mass, or of the vapour of 
water, and that the carbonie acid thus retained, acted as 4 
flux to the linie. Dr. Hutton, however, was unwilling to at- 
tempt to confirm this conjecture by a reference to experi- 
ment, lest a failure, though justly attributable to the imperfec- 
tion of our means of compression, might be adduced as an ar- 
gument against the principleitself. Sir James Hall however 
most fortunately for science, has viewed the inquiry as sur- 
rounded by fewer difficulties, and by the exertion of much 
skill and great diligence has succeeded in establishing the 
fusibility of mild calcareous bodies by the most satisfactory 
evidence. ; 

The method chiefly employed was to enclose the car- 
bonate in a gun barrel, or in a cavity bored in a bar of iyon, 
and to effect the compression by means of the fusible mix- 
ture of bismuth, Jead, and tin, which, though necessarily 
liquid where near the carbonate, might be kept jn its solid | 
form at a little distance by the application of cold, and thus 
restrain the evolution of the carbonic acid gas. We cannot 
enter here into an enumeration of the very ingenious devi- 
ces by which varioys inconveniences were removed. But 
the result of the experiments was, that carbonate of calca- 
teous earth in its purest state, as well as chalk and shells, 
could be completely fused, and converted into a substance 
analogous to calcareous , sometimes crystallised, and 
often with the rhomboidal fracture. The objection of the iron 
or clay, which was necessarily present in these experiments, 
haying contributed to the fusion of the carbonates, was obvi- 
ated by enclosing these substances ip laminated plates af pla- 
tina. 

In a subsequent part of this paper Sir James Hall directs 
his attention to the effects of compression on inflammable 
bodies exposed to heat, and he shews clearly the possibility of 
reducing under such circumstances the wood of the fir and 
the horns of animals to a fluid state, and into a substatice very 
analogous to coal. He seems to be of apinion that both 
animal and vegetable bodies have cautributed to. the forma- 
tion of that mineral in the operations of nature. 

In the last section of his paper, Sir James Hall proceeds 
to apply the results of his experiments to geology. He in- 
sists upon it, that the fire of volcanoes hus a much deeper 
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source than it has pleased Buffon and other writers to allow, 
and certainly with great plausibility. He demonstrates that 
the heat of fluid Java is sufficiently great to effect the fusion 
of carbonates, if the necessary pressure be combined with it; 
and thence infers that all the heat required by the Huttonian 
theory may and does actually exist in the interior parts of 
the earth, though it may be impossible for us to account for 
its origin. Next,ag to the compression, experiments are 
afforded which shew that the carbonic acid of limestone may 
be restrained in the nevessary heat by a pressure of 1703 
feet of sea or 52 atmospheres, that of marble by 86 atimas- 
pheres or $000 feet, and that by!73 atmospheres or 3700 feet 
of sea carbonate of lime is made to yndergo complete fusion, 
and act powerfully on other earths. But granting the exist- 
ence of the necessary intengity of heat, it 1s absolutely cer- 
tain that at the bottom ofthe ocean, avd under many of the 
higher mountains of this globe, much more compression 


. must be excited, than what has been thus experimentally 


proved to be sufficient for the reduction of the calcareous 
strata to aliquid or semiliquid stgte ; for lord Mulgrave found 
bottom at 4080 feet, and Capt. Ellis let down a sea-gage to 
the depth of 5346 feet; and accarding to La Place the average 
depth of the ocean must be immensely greater, and amount 
to notless than eleven Engligh miles. As for the pressure af 
hills, the specific gravity of them so mych exceeds that 
ar sea-water, that one fifth of the depth will produce an equal 
efiect. 

We. have thus enumerated a very few of the highl y ingeni- 
ous and interesting experiments and reasonings which are now 
brought forward by the author of this paper in support of the 
theory of Dr. Hutton, which he adopts with so much zeal and 
defends with go much skili. Many further particulars, which 
we have been pnable to notice, are to be found, well deserving 
the attention of the scientific reader, .lo one respect, Sir 
— Hall has thought it necessary to modify or depart from 
his favoyrite hypothesis of geology, and tq add theconyecture of 
Saussure and others to the system which he labours to esta- 


_ blish, Dr. Hatton conceived thatatl the primary portions of the 


arth had been originally covered by seeondary strata, which 

ad been gradually worn down by the action of air and mois- 
ture, and swept along by the force of descending streams. 
Many philosophers Sed objected to the slowness of this 
sort of process, of which the memory or records of man we 
scarcely able to afford any distinct proof; although many 
others are satisfied that the never ceasing progress of minute 
and imperceptible decay in its small parts may become 
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sufficiently manifest in itsaccumulated effects. But Sir James 
Hall is willing to adopt the opinion of the surface of the 
earth having been swept and abraded by furious torrents, of 
which, he imagines that in every quarter of the world we 
can still discern the vestiges and follow the operations ; 
and by these means he would account for the removal of 
a great part of the secondary strata from the situation 
which according to theory they formerly held. There is 
certainly considerable probability in such a supposition, 

and whoever has been accustomed to the observation of ng- 
ture in Alpine countries, must-have felt the weight of the evi- 
dence by which it is supported. Sir James in this place ob- 
serves, ‘ thatthe weight of such secondary strata as have been 
removed, must alone have been sufficient to fulfil all the 
conditions of the Huttonian theory without having recourse 
to the pressure of the sea. But when both were combined, 
how great must have been their united strength !’ 


‘The Huttonian theory,’ continues our author, ‘embraces so 
wide a field, and comprehends the Jaws of so many powerful agents, 
exciting their influence in circumstances and in combinations bither- 
to untried, that many of its branches must still remain in 
an unfinished state, and may long be exposed to partial and plau- 
sible objections, after we are satisfied with regard to its fundamental 
doctrines. In the mean time I trust, that the object of our pursuit 
has been accomplished in a satisfactory manner by the fusion of 
limestone under pressure. ‘This single result affords, | conceive, a 
strong presumption in favour of the solution which Dr. Hutton has 
advanced of all the phenomena ; for the truth of the most doubtful 
principle which he has assumed has thus been established by direct 


experiments.” 


Art. 2. A Geometrical Investigation of some curious and 
interesting Properties of the Circle, &c. By Jatnes Glenie, 
Esq A. M. F. R.S. Londen and Edinburgh.—T'Lis paper refers 
in agreat measure to the general theorems published by Dr: 
Matthew Stewart, but not demonstrated by that learned geur: 
meter, The demonstrations are given in this paper, Those 
who are enamoured of. the geometrical method will do well 
to consult it, The nature of this memoir prevents us from 
minutely entering into an examination of its contents: for 
we do not perceive that the series of propositions is made 
subservient to the establishment of any great or important 
truth, or to the establishment of any theorems in the higher 
mathematics, which may not, by a different process and with 
equal if not greater facility,;be deduced, ~ 
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sictans, ‘Depiatyt Inspector-Genéral of Hospitals to hie 
Majesty's Forces, and Physician to the’ Bloomsbury Dispens 
sary Svols. 8vo. LengumaniandCo, 1806. 


* LOOKING round, as it is said authors are wont, for a great perso- 
~hage, to whose name I might dedicate my work, I havg not found it 
possible to fix upon any one, to whom I could with so much propr?- 
ety consigti it, as to..... .- +. its’ parent! Accept, theh, be- 
hign power! thine offspring: chetist it, even ag thow hast begotteti 

it: and cause thy warmest influence ever to animate’the heart of 
Thy faithfal and devoted servant, THE AUTHOR.’ 


He shall be to us a great Apollo,- who can discover 
the parent of Dr. Pinckard’s work. Its parént, O»-rea+ 
der, is rFrreNpDsuiP! Gentle doctor! But does” nots the 
Poetor acknowledge that he'‘ always re 


‘ In whatever relates to our nature, I feel a glowing sympathy ! 
and I affectionate the’ whole liaman race in every state and sta- 
tion, Whatever tends td strengthen the connection between man 
and man, to: improve our being, and increase the’ getieral liappi: 
riess of my fellow creatures; i regard with an attathihent bor- 
dering: uponenthusiasm.’ (vou. It. Bs 419.) 


fumble philanthropist ! 

1e present volumeswe understand, have been charged with 
indecency; in our opinion unjustly, We do-notindeed deny 
that’ Dr.P. does, whenever Le has an opportunity, dwell with 
seeming relish and at needless length, upon ‘ something* not 
to be spoke of ;’ but we are not disposed to impute.this to 
the vice of a prurient imagination, whea we can. find a mil- 
der excuse in the more venial charge of vanity and, bad 
taste. Whoever peruses but a few pages of this, worky will 
observe the author's reluctance to quit any. subject which he 
has once taken in hand, for tting that expansion weakens 
the effect, whether the dhiceshe to inform the understandings 





mt ee 
* Lady M. W. Montegpe, wee 
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to amuse-the fancy, or to affect the heart. When Dr. P- 
las hit upon a favourite story,a description, or a train of 
sentiment that pleases him, he twists it, into every shape, 
represents his ideas under every possible variation, and, like a 
rural divine with an old black coat, he cannot find in his 
heart to part with it tillit is completely threadbare, and till 


Occidit miseros crambe repetita—ReviEweErRs. 


Our author was appointed physician to the army, on that 
signally unfortunate expedition that sailed from Cork and 
Portsmouth for the West Indies under Admiral Christian, in 
1794. His description of his fellow travellers in the mail coach 
to Southampton, at the commencement of his work, gave us 
a foretaste of what we might expect before we had arrived at 
the end of the three volumes. 


‘They were three of the sturdy sons of old Ocean,who had formed 
rather an intimate acquaintance with a certain personal pronoun, 
and in abruptness of manner, seemed to be as nearly related to that 
preat personage, Mr. John Bull, as to his kind patron, father Nep- 
tune.—The curtains of their eyes but dropped with the closing 
day of London, to be again uplifted with the rising sun of Southamp- 


ton.’ 


Various incidents peculiar to the military profession caused 
nearly seven weeks to elapse before the expedition set sail ; 
ali these incidents are detailed by Dr. P. with great minute- 
ness, and do not cease but with the 151st page. During 
this long period, from October 23 to December Q, the doc- 
tor was detained at Portsmouth, or as he terms it, the Wap- 
ping of England, as if the original. Wapping were in France. 
In like manner he speaks of ‘ the cruelty of an eastern Tip- 
poo ;’ not knowing, we presume, that Tippoo is a. proper 
name. At length we are delighted, unfeeling as it ma 
seem, to find the author at sea, though he represents himself 
as quaking amid the unknown horrors of a severe tempest, 
and half dead beneath the complicated evils of fear and 
an upturned stomach. 

{wtranscribing the following description of the close of the 
old, and the commencement of the new year, we shall afford 
our readers an adequate idea of our author’s style and manner, 
and shall be treating himself with that candour which jt so 
much behoves a reviewer to consult; for we are convinced 
that he has exerted all his powers of language and fancy in 
that 4Jaboured passage. But if it be not in reality ‘ foolishness 
and affectations,’ as Sir Hugh says, we must forfeit all claim 


to critical discernment, 
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é New-year, attended by gentle and fair-robed zephyrs, presented 
himself in smiles. Hid counteriancg was benign—his every Jock be+ 
spake mildness and tranquillity. We did funeral honors to his tem- 
pestuous fathet, without the affectation of grief; and greeted each 
other on escaping from his turbulent government, to a milder reign. 
We now sailed pleasantly on our passage. The breeze was fair—the 
Sea smooth and tranquil—the sun shone with genial warmth—the 
Ship advanced in steady motion ; arid our cares were dissipated in 
the hope that all our disasters wete buried in the grave of boistetous 
Old~year. But, alas! or cup was not yet full—the period of pro- 
bation was not thus toend. olus and stern Neptune; enra at 
the mildness of thé new deputy of hoaty time, poured forth all their 
ire; and,tearing away the delusive veil, openly exposed our error, 
proclaiming, in loud tyranny, that the young steward of the win 
hours was not the milder son; but the very twinebrother of the late 
tempestuous agent. Our flattering prospect had not the duration 
ofa day! Ere morning dawned; dark clouds obscured the sun; 
the tumid ocean heaved in threatening anguish, and, a thick. storm 
gathering at the horizon, the winds and waves rtished into conflict, 
and, in all the dreadful wrath of tempest, pronounced themselves the 
messengers of angry gods !’ 


The Lord Sheffield, (so was the-vessel called that conveyed 
eur author,) was now separated from the rest of the fleet, and 
left to pursue her solitary course across the wide Atlantic. For 
seven weeks she was visited by adverse winds, but on the 25th 
of January the boisterous weather found an end, the oceart 
subsided into a perfect cahn, and not a breeze of wind as- 
sisted our voyager on his way, . Then it was that he 

* Cast his eyes over the silver surface of the sea to beliold the 
beauteous_rising of the sun, and offered aspirations, that fierce Eu- 
rus, in the placid humour of milder zephyr, might follow in bis train.’ 
(P. 183.) 


© At this moment,’ (obedient doubtless to the ‘ aspirations’ 
of Dr. Pinckard,) £ a gentle rippling spread lightly over the 
still surface of the water, and almost imperceptibly brought 
us,.«... a favourable breeze.” {t was the trade wind, and 
the passengers ‘ thought themselves fortanate in being sa- 
luted by the favouring trades in their very earliest latitudes,’ 
Théy now began by a change of diet and other precautions 
to prepare themselyes to encounter the forrefaction of a tro- 
pical climate, and in somewhat more than a fortnight ar- 
rived in Carlisle Bay in the island of Barbadoes, which was 
appointed the general rendezvous of the expedition. Several 
days previous to their arrival they began to suffer some ‘ dis- 
comfort,’ 


* The increase of'temperature had brought out upon our skins 
Cc@- 
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that troublesome eruption called prickly heat. Our bodies were cos: 
vered with it, and the irritation and itching it occasioned were intole- 
rable. Our companion, Dr. Cleghorn, bemg an early sufferer from 
it, demarded of those who had been accustomed to the West Indie<, 
how long his skin was tu be thus tormented ? So long, good doctor, as 
you remain in healih, was the reply ! upon whieh, with additional 
robbing and scratching, the doctor jocosély, although somewhat im- 
patiently exelaiméd, in the accent of his country,‘ Faith, captain, 
and would vou carry us into never-ceasing torment ? ’Bout ship and 
tack for England immediately.’ 

We apptize out readers that this is @ jeke ; we further 
inform them that it isin Dr. Pinckard’s very best style. ‘The 
doctor’s jocularity indeed is in general of so subtle a nature, 
that ‘ the capacity of our rude powers’ is not always com- 
petent toits detection. We are confident, for instance, that 
some laient jest is conecaled beneath the Latin words ‘ in 
propriis personibus, (Vol. i. p.355,) but as we are unable 
to discover wherevit lies, we must charge the misquotation to 
the account of ignorance. 

Every one, whose lot it has been to visit foreign countries, 
will recollect the very peculiar sensations, a compound of 
pleasure, surprise, and curiosity, experienced on our first 
setting foot on fereign ground. Weseem as if transported 
to a new world. ‘Fhe mind indeed, ever active, never fails 
to figure to itself some imege of the things we hear and read 
of, before any opportunity occurs of seeing them. But the 
picture is most frequently ineorrect and extravagant. In the 
present instanee however, 

‘ J was pleased,’ says Dr. P. * to find that } had formed. to my« 
selfa tolerable accurate copy of the West Indies, from the descrip- 
tions I had heard and read, In particular the appearance of the 
fields, and of the slaves, labouring with thé whips at their backs, 
éec. dec. ? 

Let itbe understood, hhowever,that this unfortunate expression: 
is to be attributed to the pardonable error of a confusion of 
Janguage, and by no means to a paptiality for that diabolical 
tratiic in human blood, which willfor ever disgrace the an- 
nals of the British nation. Whenever that subject occurs, 
which it frequeutly does,he seldow fails to express his reproba- 
tion ina manner that docs honour to his fetlings. Thesub- 
ject is, unfortunately, a trite one, and most of our readers 
have, doubtless,a pretty correctidea of the cruelties practised 
on our fellow-men by the white savages of tle West Indies ; 
but as the horrid truths cannot be too generally diffused nor 
too strongly impressed, we shall quote at length some de- 
scriptions‘of the auctions of slaves, of which the author was 
ai eye-wilness, ‘% 
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‘ A few days ago I had the opportunity ef being present-at « more 
regular sale, or market of slaves than I had scen before, and here d 
witnessed all the heart-rending distress attendant wpon such a scene. 
i saw numbers of our fellow Beings regularly bartered for gold; and 
transferred, like cattle, or any common merchandise, from one pos» 
sessorto another. dt was a sight which European curiosity had 
rendered me desirous to behold, although I had anticipated from 
it only a painful ptatification. I may now say—J have seen it 1— 
and while nature animates my breast with even the foeblest spark:of 
hymanity, I can never forget it ! , 

‘ The poor Africans, who were to be sold, were exposed, naked, da 
a large empty building, like an open barn, Those, who came, with 


_intention topyrchase, minutely inspeeted them; handled them ; 


made them jump, and stamp with their feet, and throw out their arms 
and their legs; turned themabout; looked into their mouths; and, 
according to the usual rules of traffic with respect to cattle, exammi- 
ned them, and made them shew themselves in a variety of ways, 
to try ifthey were sound and healthy. All this was distressfal as 
humiliating, and tended to excite strong aversion and disgust ;~ but 
a wound, still more severe, was inflicted on the feelings, by some 
of the purchasers selecting only such as their judgment led them to 
ptefer, regardless of the bonds of nature and affection! The urgent 
appeals of friendship and attachment were wnheeded ; sighs and 
tears made no impression ; and all the imploring looks, and pene- 
trating expressions of grief were unavailing. Hungry commerce 
corroded eyen the golden chains of affection; and sordid interest 
burst every tie of nature asunder. ‘The husband was taken from 
the wife, children separated from their parents, and the lover tora 
from his mistress :—the companion was bought away from dus 
friend, and the brother not suffered to accompany the sister. 

‘ In one part ofthe building wasseen a wife clinging to her hus- 
band, and beseeching, in the strongest eloquence of nature, not te 
be left behiad him. Here was a sister hanging upon the neck of 
cher brother, and, with tears, entreating to be led to the same 
home of captivity. There stood two brothers, enfolded in, eack 
uther’s arms, mutually bewailing their threatened separation. Ju 
ether parts were friends, relatives, and companions, praying to be 
sold to thesaine master—using signs to signify that they would be 
content with slavery, might they but toil together. 

‘ Silent tears, deep sighs, and heavy lamentations bespoke the uni- 
versal suffering of these poor blacks, and proved that nature was 
ever truc to herfeclings. Never wasscene more distressful. Among 
these unhappy, degraded Africans scarcely was there an unclouded 
countenance. Every feature was veiled in the silent gloom of woe ; 
and sorrewing nature poured forth in all the bitterness of afflic- 
tion.’ 

* When purchased, the slaves were marked by placing @ bit of 
strmmg, or of red or white tape round their arms or necks, Ove 
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gentleman, who bought a considerable number of them, was pra- 
ceeding to distinguish those he had selected, by tying a bit of red 
tape round the neck, when I observed two negrves, who were stand- 
jing together entwined in each other’s arms, watch him with great 
anxiety. Presently be approached them, and after making his exe 
amination affixed the mark only to one of them. The other, with 
@ look of unerring expression, and, with an impulse of marked disap- 
pointment, cast his eyes up to the purchaser seeming to say—“ and 
will you not have me too?”—then jumped, and danced, and 
stamped with his feet, and made other signs to signify that he, also, 
was sound and strong; and worthy his choice. He was,nevertheless, 
passed by unregarded; upon which he turned, again, to his compa- 
nion, his friend, brother, which ever he was, took him to his bosom, 
hung upon him, and, in sorrowful countenance expressed the 
strongest marks of disappoimtment and affliction. The feeling was 
mutual :—it arose from reciprocal affection. His friend participa- 
ted in his grief, and they both wept bitterly. Soon afterwards on 
Jooking round to complete his purchase, the planter, again, passed 
that way, and not finding any one that better suited his purpose, he 
now hung the token of choice round the neck of the negro whom he 
had before disregarded. All the powers of art could not have effected 
the change that followed. More genuine joy was never express- 
ed. His countenance became enlivened. Grief and sadness va- 
nished, and flying into the arms of his friend, he caressed him with 
warm embraces, then skipped, and jumped, and danced about, ex- 
hibiting all the purest signs of mirth and gratification. His com- 
panion, not less delighted, received him with reciprocal feelings—_ 
and a more pure and native sympathy was never exhibited. Hap- 
py in being, again, associated, they now retired apart from the 
crowd, and sat down, in quiet contentment, hugging and kissing the 
ted signal of bondage, like two attached and affectionate brothers— 
satisfied to toil out their days, for an unknown master, so they might 
but travel their journey of slavery together. 
‘In theafternoon of the same day I chanced to be present when 
another gentleman came to purchase someof the slaves, who were 
not sold inthe morning. After looking through the lot he remarked 
that he did not see any who were of pleasant countenance; and 
going on to make further objections, respecting their appearance, 
he was interrupted by the vendor who remarked that at that mo- 
ment they were seen to great disadvantage, as they looked worse 
** from faving lost their friends und associates, in the morning.” 
Aye! truly, I could have replied—a very powerful reason why they 


are unfit tor sale this afternoon! If to be of smiling countenance 
were necessary to their being sold, it were politic not to expose them 
for long tocome. Still, some were selected, and the mark of pur- 
chase being made, the distressful scene of the morning was, in a de- 
gree, repeated,’ ast isin ims 


The other sale took place in the Dutch colony of Ber- 
bische, © . : ~~ ‘ia. 
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* Since writing to you last I have been pregent at the sale of a 
Dutch cargo of slaves, at the new town of Amsterdam. Many of 
the officers went from the fort to witness this degrading spectacle, 
and although my feelings had suffered from a similar scene at De- 
marara, I could not resist the novelty of observing the Dutch mode 
of proceeding in this sad traffic of human cattle. 

* On arriving at the town, we were surprized to find it quite 4 
holyday, ora kind of public fair. The sale seemed to have excited 
general attention, and to have brought together all the inbabitants 
of the colony. ‘The planters came down from the estates with their 
wives and families all arrayed in their gayest apparel ; the belles 
and beaux appeared in their Sunday suits: even the children were 
in full dress; and their slaves decked out in holyday clothes. [t 
was quite a gala day, and greater numbers of people were collected 
than we had supposed to have been in the colony. Short jackets,with 
tawdry wide-flowered petticoats, and loose Dutch slippers, formed the 
prevailing dress of the females. Scarlet,crimson, and poppy, with all 
the bright colours used in a northern winter, rivalled a tropical sun, 
and reigued conspicuous in ‘the flaming broad-patterned petticcat, 
To the inhabitants it seemed a day of feasting and hilarity, but to 
the poor Africans it was a period of heavy grief and affliction ; for 
they were to be sold as beasts of burden—torn from each other— 
and widely dispersed about the colony, to wear out their days in the 
hopeless toils of slavery. 

* The fair being opened, and the crowd assembled, these unpitied 
sable beings were exposed to the hammer of public auction. A lung 
table was placed in the middle of a large room, or logis, At one 
end was seated the auctioneer: at.the other was placed a chair, for 
the negroes to stand upon, in order te be exposed to the view of 
the purchasers ; who were sitting at the sides of the table, or stand- 
ing about the different parts of the room, All being in readiness, 
the slaves were brought in, one at a time, and placed upon the chair 
before the bidders, who handled and inspected them with as, little 
concern as if they had been examining cattle in Smithfield market. 
‘They turned them about, felt of them, viewed their shape and their 
limbs, looked into their mouths, made them jump and throw out 
their arms, aod subjected them to all the means of trial as if dealing 
for a horse, or any other brute animal. Indeed the indelicacy shewa 
towards the poor defenceless Africans, by some of these dealers iu 
their species, was not less unmanly aud disgusting than it was insult- 
ing to humanity, 

‘ We were shocked to observe women in the raom who had come 
to the fair for the express purpose of purchasing slaves. Nay, even 
children were brought to point the lucky finger, and the boy: or girl 
thus chosen, was bought by papa at the request of superstitious ma- 
ma, to give to young massaor missy ! 

‘ The price of these poor degraded blacks varied from 604 to 900 
guilders, according to their age and strength, or their appearance 
of being healthy or otherwise. ‘The boys and girls were sold for 
690 or 700 guilders—some of the men fetched as high as 900 - 
aud the wemen were knocked down at about 800. 
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* In the course of the sale, a tall, and-robust negro, on -being 
brought into the auction-room, a approached the table with a fine 
negress hanging uponhis arm. The man was ordered to mount the 
chair. He obeyed, though manifestly with reluctance. His bosom 
heaved, and grief wasin his eye, The woman remained in the 
crowd. A certain price was mentioned to set the purchase forward, 
and the bidding commenced: but on the slave being desired to ex- 
hibit the activity of his limbs and to display his person, he sunk his 
chin upon his breast, and hung down his head in positive refusal—- 
then, looking at the woman, made signs expressive of great distress, 
Next he pointed to her end then to the chair, evidently intimating 
that he desired to have her placed by his side. She was his chosen 
wife, and nature was correctly intelligible. Not obtaining immedi- 
ate acquiescence, he became agitated and impatient. ‘The sale was 
interrupted, and as he could not be prevailed upon to move a single 
muscle by way of exhibiting his person, the proceecings were ut a 
stand. He looked again at the woman,—again pointed to the 
chair,—held up two fingers to the ayctioneer, and implored the 
multitude in anxious suppliant gestures. Upon his countenance was 
marked the combined expression of sorrow, affection, and alarm. He 
grew more restless, and repeated signs which seemed to say— Let 
us be sold together. Give me my heart’ s choice as the partner of 
my days, then dispose of me as you please, and J will be content to 
wear out my life in the heavy toils of bondage.” It was nature that 
spake—and her language could not be mistaken! Humanity could 
no longer resist the appeal, and it was universally agreed that they 
should make but one lot. A second chair was now brought, and 
the woman was placed at the side ofher husband. His countenancy 
jnstantly brightened. He hung upon the neck of his wife, and em- 
braced her with rapture,—then fulding her in his arms, and pres- 
sing her to his bosom, he became composed; and looked round 
with a smile of complacency, which plainly said “ -proceed!—} 
am yours, yours, or yours! Let this be the associate of my toils, 
and [ am satisfied.” The bidding was renewed ! ‘They exhibited marks 
of health and strength, and, quickly, the two were sold together for 
1650 guilders.” 


Instances are to be found, but, alas! they are very rare! of 
planters who condescend to consider the ill-fated Africans 
as their fellow-creatures, wlio study to alleviate the hardships 
of their servitude, and to repay that toil by which themselves 
pre enriched, Let us, for the honour of human nature, contri- 
bute our assistance towards giving notoriety to the distin- 
guished few, who, in spite of the seductions of power almost 
uncontrolled, in spite of the influence of early prejudice 
and evil example, have not forfeited the proud charter of hu- 
manity. 


£1 know not whether, upon any occasion, since my depasture 
fiom England, I have experienced such trug gnd_ heart-felt plea- 
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sure as in witnessing the high degree of comfort and happiness ene 
joyed by the slaves of “ Profit.”” Mr. Dougan not only grants them 
many little indulgencies, and studies to make them happy, but he 
generously fosters them with a father’s care; and they, sensible of 
his tenderness towards them, look to their revered master as a kind 
and affectionate parent; and with undivided—unsopiisticated at- 
tachmentcheerfully devote, to him, their labour and their lives. 

* Not satisfied with bestowing upon his slaves mere food and rai- 
ment, Mr. Dougan establishes for them a kind of right. He as- 
sures to them certain property, endeavors tu excite feclings of emu- 
lation among them, and to inspire them with a spirit of neatness 
and order, notcoimmonly known among slaves: and [am happy to 
add that the effects of his friendly attentions, towards them, are 
strongly manifested in their persons, their dwellings, and their ge- 
neral demeanour. Perhaps it were not too much to say, that the 
negro yard at “ Profit” forms one of the happiest villages within the 
wide circle of the globe! ‘The labouring poor of Europe can attain 
tono state at all adequate to such slavery, for had they equal 
comforts, still could they never be equally free from care. 

‘The slaves of Mr, Dougan are not only fed and clothed, and ten- 
derly watched in sickness, without any personal thought, or con- 
cern, but each has his appropriate spot of ground, and his cottage, 
in which he feels a right as sacred as if secured to him-by all the | 
seals and parchments of the Lord High Chancellor of England, and 
his court. 

‘Happy and contented, the slave of “Profit” sees all his wants 
supplied. Having never been in a state-of freedum,,he has no desire 
forit. Not having known liberty, he feels not the privation of ,it; 
nor is it within the powers of his mind either to conceive or com- 
prehend the sense we attach to the term. Were freedom offered to 
him he would refuse to accept it, and would only view itas a state 
fraught with certain difficulties and vexations, but offering no come 
mensurate good. “ Who gib me for gnyhaam Massa,” he asks, “ if 
me free ?” ** Who gib me clothes!” ** Who send me doctor when 
me sick ?” ° 

‘With industry a slave has no acquaintance, nor has he any know- 
Jedge of the kind of comfort and independence which derwe from 
it. Ambition has not taught him that, in freedam, he might escape 
from poverty—nor has he any conception that by improying his 
intellect he might become of higher importance in the scale of bu- 
manity. ‘Thus circumstanced, to remove him from the quiet and 
contentment of such a bondage, and to place him amidst the tu- 
mults and vicissitudes of freedom, were but to impose upon bim the 
exchange of great comparative happiness, for much of positive mi-+ 
sery and distress. 

* From what has been said you will perceive that to do justice tothe 
merit of Mr. Dougan, would require a far mure uble pen. His hu- 
mane ani liberal conduct does him infinite hosor; while the riche 
ness ‘of the estate and the happiness of the slaves loudly proclaim 
his attentive concern, We were pleased with ali around us, 
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but to witness so happy a state of slavery gave us peculiar de- 


light. 
* The cottages and little gardens of the negroes exhibited a degree 


of neatnessand of plenty, that might be envied by free-born Britons, 
notof the poorest class. The huts of Ireland, Scotland, Irance, 
Germany, nay, many, even of England itself, bear no comparison 
with these, Th impulsive delight | ran into many of them, surpris- 
ing the slaves with an unexpected visit, and, verily, 1 say the pea- 
santry of Europe might envy these dwellings of slavery. They 
mostly consist’ of a comfortable sitting room, and a neat, well-fur- 
nished bed room. In one J observed a high bedstead, according 
to the present European fashion, with deep mattresses, all neatly 
- Made up, and covered with a clean white counterpane; the bed- 
pests, drawers, and chairs bearing the high polish of well-rubbed 
mahogany. I felta desire to pillow my head in this hut for the 
night, it not having fallento my lot, since I left England, to re- 
pose on so inviting a couch. The value of the whole was tenfold 
augmented by the contented slaves being able to say—“ all this wé 
feel to be our own.” 

* Too often in regarding the countenance of a slave, it may be ob- 
served that 

** Dark melancholy sits, and round her throws 
A death-like silence, and a dread repose.” 


but throughout Mr. Dougan’s happy gang the more striking featurés 
are those of mirth and glee; for, here, the merry dance and jovial 
song prevail, and all are votaries to joy and harmony. 

* Before the doors of the huts,and around these peaceful dwel- 
lings were seen great numbers of pigs; and poultry, which the slaves 
are allowed to raise for their own profit; and from the stock, thus 
bred in the negro yard, the master usually purchases the provisions 
of his table, paying to the negroes the common price for which they 
would sell at the market.’ 1 


We do not wish to detract from the merit of Mr. Dougan, 
but we.must nevertheless not overlook the probability that 
the lustre of bis humanity may be rendered brighter by eon- 
trast.~" His real merit is doubtless enhanced by the barba- 
rous prejudices of the country in which he lives, and the 
customafy barbarity of his savage neighbours ; but the appa- 
rent magnitude of an object is likewise enlarged by an un- 
equa] comparison, and the ruins of Palmyra derive a casual 
splendour from the nakedness of the surrounding desert. 

While the greater and more respectable part of those who 
have been eye-witnesses of West Indian slavery, assert that 
the condition of the negroes is little preferable to that of the 
beasts of the field, the advocates for that infernal traflic, 
(who, it will be observed, are, with few exceptions, interested 
in.its continuance) maintain that these sons of misfortune 
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are in a farmore enviable situation than the peasantry of Ea- 
rope. But do these Jogicians take no account of the freedom 
of mind? Cannot the labouring freeman, if he be controuled 
either as to the quantity of work to be done, or the mode of 
performing it, leave his employer, and engage with another? 
Or if, as in the case of an apprentice, he be in a state of 
greater subjection to the will of his master, has he not enter- 
ed voluntarily into the trade or profession jn which he is em- 
ployed, for the sake of the probable advantages to be here- 
after derived from it; and does he not look forward with plea- 
sure to the day which shall set him free from servitude? Bag 
the slave must work, move, speak, eat, sleep, exert everg 
action and quality both of body and mind, according to the 
will and caprice of his owner. ‘The dreary prospect that 
opens before him is interminable; his separation from his 
dearest friends is eternal; his severe labqur is to know no end, 
but his treatment is more cruel, and his neglect more pointed, 
as disease, age, or infirmities, shall haye made him less va- 
luable to his master. ‘This last point calls most loudly for 
the interference of the legislature ; and Dr. Pinckard, who, 
contradictory as.it may seem, appears to agree with the 
anti-abolitionists in preferring the condition of the slaves of 
the West Indies to that of the poor of Europe, might, ever 
if he had not heard the voice of nature cry against him, 
have found an incontrovertible answer to every argument im 
its favour under any mitigation, ig the ‘ numbers of old, dis- 
eased, decrepit negroes, who, he informs us, (vol. ii. p. 209,) 
‘are seen lying at the corners or begging about the streets.’ 
Wetranscribe his own observation : 


* What can be so unworthy ! what so culpable or disgracefal, as 
the cruel inhumanity and sordid injustice, which renders a master 
capable of neglecting in old age, the slave from whom he bus ex- 
acted all the labour of youth, and all the viguur of manhood! Per- 
haps nothing pourtrays in more melancholy demonstration, the 
possible depravity of the human heart! No longer able to exert 
himself to his owner’s profit, the aged slave enfeebled by gears, and 
exhausted by toil is left to beg his yam from door to door!—-abun- 
doned by his cruel master he: is a pensioner upon promiscuous cha- 
rity, or is allowed to fall a prey to disease, and tu want !” 


We cannot but advert to another deeply lamentable bet 
natural consequence of slavery, the total want of moral priu- 
ciple in its devoted children. A siriking instance of this is 
furnished in thecase of some slaves who were captured by @ 
French privateer, and sentin a boat to ‘Trinidad under the care 
of three or four Frenchmen. Thejr facility merime will be 
the more seusibly pitied and deplored, us cuntrasted with that 
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faithfulness and honesty, which under other circumstances 
might have rendered these unfortunate Africans truly esti- 
mable members of society. So true is the saying of Homer, 


* Jove fix’d it certain, that whatever day 
Makes man a slave, takes half his worth away.’ Pope. 


© On the passage the Frencl:mentelked much to the negroes about 
liberty, equality ,and the rights of man, in all the common jargon of 
the revolution ; holding out to them the high enjoyment of gaining 
their freedom ; and assuring them that they would be carried from 
Trinidad to Guadaloupe,where they would be released from their sla- 
very, become fellow-citizens, and remain in future their own masters. 
But these poor blacks, having been treated with great kindness and hu- 
manity by their owners, and not having been bred in the modern Gallic 
school, could not be made to compreheud the fascinating doctrine of 
equality, ‘and therefore perversely rejected the proffered French Liber- 
¢y ; and instead of rejoicing, as it was supposed they would, to accept 
their freedom from the hands of those revolutionary republicans, they 
concerted a plan.to rescue the boat, and take it back to their mas- 
ters; in which attempt they met with complete success, but unhap- 
pily it was attended with that savage inhumanity which characterises 
the Alricans. A little before they came within sight of Trinidad 
they seized an opportunity of rising upon the Frenchmen, and, not 
satisfied with subduing them, they murdered every one of them, and 
threw their mangled bodies into the sea: then, like faithful slaves, 
put the beat about, and made the best of their way up the coast, re- 
turning, much pleased, to their owners, and to their task of slavery. 
The party consisted of tive negroes belonging to Mr, Kendall, and 
three (two men and a boy) belonging to Mr. Green. On my asking 
them why they did not bring the Frenchmen on shore as_ prisoners, 
instead of killing them, their reply spake one of the unhappy truths 
of slavery, and proved that the lives of these unfortunate Frenchmen 
were sacrificed to an unjust law ~— operating against the ne- 
grocs. ‘4h Massa,” said they, * we ’fraid ‘emtell lies upon us, and 
him people always belicce Backra man sooner as Megroe...... 80 
we tink it best for kill’em all.”—These poor slaves were aware that 
against the evidence ofa white man, whether it were true or false, 
they could not be heard ; therefore te prevent the possibility of any 
false reports of their prisoners operating to their prejudice, they 
aicemed it wise to secure themselves the privilege of giving their tes- 
timony inthe cause of truth, by destroying those } whee voices nught 
have prevented it,’ 


The above quotation, as well as some of those which we 
have before given, will furnishanexample of what we alleg- 
ed against Dr ?. at the beginning of our criticism, viz. his 
fondness for useless repetition and useless explanation. He 
ean never quit a subject till he has woru it out. Lest we 
should render ourselves liable to the same charge, we shall 
now quit the patie! sulyect which bas occupied so large 2 
share of onr stteati in. 
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Nothing of importance happened to the author durifi 
his stay at Barbadoes, wheré he in vain expected the ré- 
mainder of the expedition from England. A few detach- 
ments and single ships tlrat occasionally dropped in, were 
all that had arrived of that ill-fated armament, when Dr. 
Pinckard quitted Barbadoes on the fifteenth of April, thought 
it had sailed from Europe. early in November of the pre- 
eeding year. During this visit of upwards of two months, 
we have a sufficiently copious account of the state of society 
and mode of living at Barbadoes, in rélating which, Dr. 
P. is carefal to enrich the English language with many 
words of hisown coining, which we shall hope never to see 
again in print. The reader may here find accounts of ¢ sit& 
quose’ tamarinds, of ‘ favid” aud + obfuscate’ negroes; hé 
will learn how the heat of a tropical climate is alleviated 
the ‘ perflation’ of the trade winds, which ‘ form the suite’ of 
a burning sun, and moderate the heat of his too effulgent 
rays ;” he will read in other parts of ‘ tactturn’ companions, 
and of ‘ semper-smoking’ Dutchmen; of ladies ‘ of Turkey 
stomach,’ (i. e."great eaters), and of ‘ governors of ocear 
castles,” (i. e. captains of slips); and'when Sir Ralph Aber- 
eromby lands at Barbadoes, nothing will serve hins bat that 
the general is a ‘king-bee,’ and thie sailors that manned the 
yards to salate him, ‘a bee-hive, free from drones.’ But 
the cream of Dr. Pinckard’s pert facetiousness seems to be 
concentrated in the following passage, which, to say the least 
of it, is the essencé of a coxcomb. We will not use a harsher 
name. The doctor was thirsty and eat some oranges. ‘Suctt 
delicious refreshment had never before met his lips 


‘ The oranges were not only ten times better than the very best in 
the world; but they were taken fresh trom the tree, and at a moment 
of heat and parching thirst which was caleulated to render them (eq 
thousand times sweeter than the sweetest of themselves !" _ 


At page 23 of vol. it. is an impertinent story of a cow and 
a doctor, to relate which, our author quits the new work, 
recrosses the Atlantic, and returns to Portsmouth, the scene 
of the important adventure. This idle tale occupies no less 
than 27 pages, to the shame of Dr. Pinckard be it spoken, 
whether we consider his good sense as impugned, in nar+ 
rating a story which would not even amuse a nursery, or his 
want of conscience in swelling it to length so outrageous. 
The succeeding letter opens as fullows, and ftom it the tea- 
der may form some estimate of our author’s double-refined 
sympathy : 


* Accustomed to-address you upon all occasions without reserve, 
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my glad pen, true to the feelings that direct it, seems conscious wher 
made the herald of happy tidings, and; on such occasions, ccrtain 
of being hailed with all the warmth of sympathy, it hastens to greet 
you witha swiftness even beyond its feathered self.’ 
The glad tidings communicated by this winged harbinger 

‘of joy, was the arrival of the convoy from Cork, but the 
Portsmouth fleet was still a truant to their expectations. We 
accordingly find the author sympathising through several 
more letters, indulging his finer feelings in reflections on the 
mild beauties of an English spring as contrasted with the 
heat of a tropical climate, and giving way to‘ the genial har- 
mony of soul and sentiment,’ in the contemplation of 
nature. Let him who is not already surfeited with the sick] 
sensibility of modern novel-writing ladies, turn to the 6t 
letter of the second volume of the present work, and he will 
see that such subjects are not rendered more inviting though 
clad in the eloquence of a gentleman and a scholar, for 
such we must presume every physician to be. Intermixed 
however with the effusions of the author's feelings are many 
observations, which cannot fail to have their share of inter- 
est, on the climate, soil, produce, commerce, population, and 
history of Barbadoes, as well as on the mode of life of its 
inhabitants, under which latter head an indulgence in 
the pleasures of the table, that knows no bounds, and cruelty 
to the negro slaves, from the most prominent features. Some 
readers will bave difficulty in believing that murder itself 
' is notexcluded from the catalogue of West Indian enor- 
miities. : 

After a stay of somewhat more than two months at this 
island, Dr. Pinckard was ordered on the expedition against 
the Dutch colonies on the coast of Guiana, and was 
appointed to the direction of a detachment of the hospital 
staff at Stabroek, the capital of the united colony of De- 
merara and Issequibo, which, it will be remem} ered, surrens 
dered without a struggle tothe British arms, «s did also the 
neighbouring settlement of Berbische in the course of a few 
days afterwards, 

in no instance is the remark of the Roman poet, that our af- 
fection for our native ceuntry is superior to reason, more strik- 
ingly verified, than in the situations which have been fixed 
upon by the Dutch for their foreign settlements. At Batavia 
in the East Indies, as well as in their colonies on the coast 
of South America, they have preposterously and in spite of 
nature endeavoured to assimilate the taste and prejudices 
of Holland to the climate and soi] of the torrid zone. Their 
predilection for alow and swampy situation has in every in- 
tance got the better of their prudence: an atmosphere con- 
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stantly impregnated with contagious vapours exhaled by @ 
tropical sun from putrid marshes and stagnant ditches, which 
abound alike on the coasts of Java and (Giuiana, have been 
overlooked in consideration of a wide extent of flat allavious 
country, affording easy means of being intersected with ¢a- 
nals and ditches, where draw-bridges for ornament and 
treik-schuyts for pleasure and convenience.could be adopted. 
In either of these countries, the traveller, wading through 
thé muddy roads, or dragged slowly along a stagnant canal, 
might easily believe himself in the mother country. Dr, 
Piackard indeed asserts, and as a medical man some defer- 
ence is due ty his opinion and experience, that the generally 
received prejudice relative to the Dutch colonies on the 
American continent is unfounded, and that in spite of the . 
low and muddy surface of Demerara and Berbische, those 
settlements are notin fact more unhealthy than our more 
mountainous islands: this he proves by a. comparison of the 
return of deaths in Demerara, with that of the most favour- 


ed of the English West [India islands, and. the comparison | . 


is not to the advantage‘of the latter. Of the Oriental colo- 
nies of Holland, however, this assertion can certainly not be 
made. The mortality of Europeans in Batavia is of a most 
appalling magnitude, unparalleled, we believe, im auy other 
country under the sun. We learn from _« modern traveller 
of respectability (Mr. Barrow), that of persons newly arrived in 
that settlement, three in five-are calculated to die in the first 
year, and of the remaining survivors the mortality is neyer 
considered to be less than from nine to twelve inthe hundred, 
exclusive not only of infants but of soldiers and seamen. 
The havock which the destructive climate, -aided by their 
debaucheries and irregular conduct, produces among. that 
thoughtless race of men, is truly deplorable, and the register 
of deaths in the military hospital for the last sixty-two years, 
makes it appear that every soldier who sets his foot in Bata- 
via, finds there a certain grave. 

Hospitality prevails to a great degree among the planters. 
of Demarara, nor do they yield to their Barbadian neigh- 


. bours in the quantity or quality of the viands that load their: 


tables. Fresh provisions however are hardly. to be procured, 
except by those whose own estates furnish these luxuries, 
and the military were frequently compeiled to live for weeks 
together upon salt beef, yams, and plantains. On one oc- 
casion the officers were so fortuuate as to procure a litter of 
six roasting pigs, on which occasion they “ eat pig, pig, pig, 
every day till they were all consumed,’ and Dr. Pinckard 
indulges in the vulgar and unworthy joke, that they were in 
danger of growing into pigs themselves (p. $55, vol. ii.). At 
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is not our intention to visit the faults of Dr. Pinckard o¥ ati 
other writer with harsh or unnecessary severity, but we sub- 
mititto his own consideration whether the pages of oe, whose 
profession ought to inspiré him with some regard for his lite- 
rary character, are not disgraced by such trite and vapid vul- 
garities. We mnst strongly express ourdisgust at the nutierous 
jocularities with which he surfeits us in the course of his work, 
and which we should no otherwisé discover to be witticisms, 
than that the concluding words which contain the pointless 
sting of the epigram, are printed initalies, and separated from 
the rest of the sentence by the interval of a dotted line, and 
elosed with a note of admiration. This is a favourité practice 
of that great writer, Mr. D’fsraeli, who, as well as our présént 
author, 1s doubtless lost in admiration at the effusions of his 
own genius, and the flashes of his transcendant wit. In 
other respects Dr. Pinckard bears a considerable resemblance 
to a distinguished modern traveller, called Mr. John Carr, 
and in nothing more than in the relation of filthy and dis- 
gusting (not obscene) stories, and in the putid facetiousness 
and quaint absurdity displayed in the conterits of his chap- 
ters. For a fuller explanation of our meaning, we beg leave 
to refer the reader to the chapter of contents of the present 
work, or to the Critical Review for Fetruary last, pp. 151 et 
seq. But itis our duty to inform Dr. Pinckard and the pub- 
hic that no particle of real wit or humour is contained in 
these three volumes, and that if we occasionally meet with a 
tale in itself calculated to excite a laugh, it is invariably 
spoiled by the affectations or the repetitions of the narrator, 
After some stay at Demerara, the author was ordered to 
the adjoining colony of Berbische, situated, like the former 
settlement, in alow and marshy soil, at the mouth of a river 
of the same name, which abounds with alligators atid mer- 
maids. Of the former Dr. P. was an eye-witness; for the 
existence of the latter he had only the word of the Duteh 
colonists,by none of wnom had these ¢ fish-tailed hadies’ been 
seen, but who on their parts took it on trust from the négro 
slaves and native Indiaus, the only race of men that these 
€ Jady-like animals’ had favoured with a sight of their persons; 
the resident planters however, fitmly belicved in their exis- 
tence, but Dr. Pinckard ‘ assumed the libérty of an English- 
men and still continued . . . to doubt? (Vol. iii. p.1.) 
Each of the colonies of Berbisché and Demarara con- 
sists of a tract of cultivated land, the former of seventy 
miles in length, measuring along the sea-coast,. and no 
more than a mile auda lralf in depth; this’ spacious and 
jevel plain is bounded om one side by the sea, and on the 
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one side by the sea, and on the other by the forest, which 
stretches in continuous and primeval grandear over that 
vast extent of continent that separates the Atlantic and Paci- 
fic oceans. 

The author sometimes took a sauntering walk till he 
was interrupted by the deep woods which form the imprac- 
ticable boundary of the colony. On these occasions, the 
sight of the majestic and interminable forest excited, as well 
it might even in a less sentimental bosom, feelings of a sub- 
lime and awful nature. Thenit was that be reflected on the 
state of man, on‘ the varied appearance of the globe,’ and on 
‘the wisdom of the Creator.’ ‘ The grand purpuse of life and 
being also,’ ‘ the inscrutable ways of Provi ence,’ and various 
other new ideas, on which many aschool-boy has written ma- 
ny a theme, passed in succession in the mind of Dr. George 
Pinckard. These he relates at length, and in the order in 
which they occurred ; and after filling three or four pages 
with contemplations which cannot boast the profundity of 
Locke, the result is, that... .* he hastily trod back his 
steps.’ (See vol. il. p. 235-6.) 

t page 337 of vol. ii. we have an interesting account of 
M. Van Battenburg, the Dutch governor of Berbische, and 
his amiable consort. Her conduct to her negro slaves is 
not among the slightest commendation of the latter distin- 
guished personage. In this respect she differs much from 
the other females of South America, whether Dutch or 
English. On our author’s paying a morning visit to one 
lady of his acquaintance, not having any better amusement 
to offer, she invited him to a window from whence he might 
see them ‘ flogging the negres.’ Another lady applied to 
him‘ to make some complaint to her husband against the 
slaves of the house, as she wished to get them a good flog- 
ing.’ It was not even pretended that any specific fault 
had been committed, but the Doctor’s ingenuity was to 
invent an excuse, merely because soine idle caprice or il! 
humour prompted the mistress to wish to have them ‘ wedl 
flogged.’ We readily believe our author’s statement, that he 
did not suffer his gallantry to triumph over his humanity, 

Both here and at Demarara, whither the author was in 
no long time recalled by the sickness of the troops, he made 
an excursion up the rivers which give their names to the 
respective colonies. On both these occasions, he and his 
party penetrated into the wild and woody regions of Guiana, 
to a distance which few Eurepeans had accomplished before 
them; and we accordingly find accounts of considerable inter- 
est,though deformed by the faults peculiar to thewriter,of the 

Crit. Rev. Vol. 8, dugust, 1806, Da 
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natare and inhabitants of these unexplored countries, as well 
the native Indians, as the European and Creole settlers. 
From the latter, though uninvited, unexpected, and unintro- 
duced, our travellers uniformly met with the most marked 
hospitality, which is carried in the transatlantic world to an 
extent unknown in Europe, as the following instance will 
demonstrate. 


‘I must not neglect to inform you of a custom which we observed 
to be very prevalent, it being an act of politeness which, to Euro- 
peans, seemegl no less singular than novel. As a mark of attention 
the gentlemen of the different plantations usually accompanied us 
to our sleeping room, at the time of our going to bed, when, on tak- 
ing their leave for the night, they concluded the compliments of the 
day in the following terms, viz. ‘ S’il y a d’autre chuse, Messieurs, 
dont vous avez besoin, il n’en faut que demander au Gargon—cela 
n’est pas mon affaire.’ This was true West India complaisance. 
It was a branch of hospitality that was not familiar to us, being an 
accommodation not usually found in the list of European civilities. 
Jf your ignorance of tropical habits, and the common customs of 
slavery should prevent you from comprehending the extent of it, 
ask me, when I return to England, and I will explain itte you more 


fully.’ 


The tender passion is not unknown among the phlegma- 
tic Hollanders ; and even in the uncultivated forests of 
Guiana, the human heart bows beneath the supremacy of its 


power. 
Bounteous Heaven, 
In pity to forlorn mortality, 
Moulded the female form in all the rich 
Variety of beauty, bade it yield 
Delights unspeakable, then gave to man 
The sole propriety, for what? for that 
He might enjoy the play-thing, not adore it 5 
That it might ve his pastime, not his God! 


So says the author of a tragedy which we have seen in 
manuscript, and so thinks Mynheer Bercheych of the plan- 
tation Gorcum, in the colony of Demarara, 

At the very remotest point of that settlement, amidst ne 
groes and wild Indians, secluded from the civilized world, 
lives this eccentric and remarkable character. Possessedof a 
fertile and active mind, together with the advantages of edu- 
cation, learning, and politeness, having passed [is youth in 
the dissipation of a court, hehas retired at an advanced age 
to one of the most distant spots of the habitable world, and 
amid the stillness of uncultivated nature, devotes the declin- 
ing day of life to the calm pleasures of philosophical retire- 
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ment, As Gibbon remarks of the prophet Mahomet, wo- 
men alone are the sensual. enjoyment which his nature 
requires, and which, agreeably to the principles of Madan, 
his religious scruples do not forbid. Females of every age 
and every colour, Indians, Negroes, and Mulattoes, the 
daughters of Europe, Africa, aud America, contribute alter- 
nately to the pleasures,of Mynheer Bercheych. His domes- 
tics are composed entirely of that sex, and his peculiarity 
does not suffer a male to inhabit his’ house. But -in spite of 
this apparent predilection, it would seem as.if he valued the 
beautiful part of the creation rather for their personal than 
their.mental attractions, for he admits menonly as visitors,. 
and except.this occasional indulgence in the pleasures of so- 
ciety, .he Jeads the life of a patriarch, and 

wide as Heav’ns command, 

Scatters his Maker’s image round the land. (DrypeEN.) 


For the consolation of those of our fair readers who are 
about to be united to elderly gentlemen, we have pleasure 
in addirig that this vigorous admirer of their sex is sixty 
years of age or thereabouts. 

When a physician and deputy inspector-general of hospitals 
treats of a country where there is so great a demand for 
médical assistance as in the West Indies, it were natural 
to expect out of three octavo volumes a few passages which 
might be deserving the: attention of professional readers, Dr. 
Pinckard’s medical remarks are both few and of no value. 
His chapter on the elephantiasis, or glandular. disease: of 
Barbadoes consists merely of a few cases cited from Hendy, 
and contains no inquiry into the probable cause, or, what is 
much more important, the cure of that extraordinary and 
unseemly disorder. That on the epidemic fever of the West 
Indies, commonly called the yellow fever, (an epithet which 
Dr. Pinckard, without any sufticient reason, is‘extremely de- 
sirous to explode,) is the only chapter which can’ be said to 
treat professedly of medicine. ‘In spite of his extensiveo 
‘ee ye of observation, and the violent: attack which he 

iimself suffered from this formidable malady, he has fur- 
nished us with no new facts, remarks, ‘or conjectures on its 
origin, symptoms, or eure. ‘The remedies upon which he 
insists, of venesection, calomel, bark and wine,have long been 
familiar to medical men, nor does it appear that our author 
ever effected any important cure. 

It will be seen from the above observations that nothing 
could have rendered this work a source of interest to the 
public, or of credit to the author, but a great deduction from 
its quantity, and a great alteration of its quality. 
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Art.VIU.— English Lyrics. By Wiliam Smyth, Feilow of St. 
Peter's College, Cambridge. 12mo. Sd Edition. Cadell. 
1806. 


ABSOLUTE originality is at the present day placed beyond 
the reach of the highest powers of poetical genius. Nature 
has not only been visited by our predecessors in her broad- 
er walks, but has been pursued into her inmost retreats, and 
traced through all the expressive associations by which she 
is connected with mind. Art and science also have been 
rifled of their treasures te adorn the progeny of the imagi- 
nation. The character of individuals, however, will always 
be marked by striking shades of difference ; the poet there- 
fore, who stamps upon his compositions a faithful image of 
himself, and eonveys in them a genuine transcript of his 
mind, insures a species of originality in its nature inexhaus- 
tible. The powers, the feelings, and the passions of man- 
kind, are few indeed, and exist in all, but as they are perpe- 
tually diversified in theirrelative proportion, so also external 
circumstances in their effect on individuals admit of num- 
berless modifications. The mental landscape is always 
composed of the same simple elements, but they present 
themselves in endless combinations to our view, and’ from 
the varied disposition of the parts, the light which falls upon 
them assumes an infinite variety of tints. The stronger 
these distinguishing features are, the stronger will be the 
originality ;. particularly if the author be gifted with that 
power and selection of language which shalt enable him to 
pourtray his feelings with force and delicate discrimination, 
‘These observations are happily illustrated in the volume of 
poems to which our attention is at present directed, Al- 
though the originality thus imputed to poetry (since it is in 
a great degree the efeet arising from a view of the parts ta- 
ken collectively) can then only be fully felt when we are in- 
timately acquainted with the productions of the author, as 
ajust perception of the mental character, to the delineation 
of which it is owing, can only be acquired from an intimate 
acquaintance with the man, yet in the present instance we 
will venture, in confirmation of these remarks, to refer the 
reader to the elegies to Wisdom, (P. 86.) and particularly to 
the commanding stanzas which commence the recanta- 
tion. 


* Beside this russet heath, this forest drear, 
That strews with yellow leaves the moisten’d plain ; 
Here, where the green path winds, ah Wisdom! here, 
Did once my daring hyre to thee complain. 
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* Soft was the midnight air that sooth’d my frame; 
In thought severe had passed the studious day ; 
Cold paused the spirits, and the etherial flame 
In dim and languid mesings died away. 


‘ Calm, silént, all—I seemed with step forlorn 
Singly to wander on a distant world ; 

I started when the bird firsthail’d the morn, * 
That wide had now its reddening clouds unfurl’d. 


* Returning seasons since have pass’d away, 

Oft has the spring with violets déck’d the vale, 
The bee oft humm’d along the summer day, 

And the lake darken’d in. the wintry gale. 


* In youth's bright morn kow boldly on the mind 
Rise the wild forms of theught in colours new ; 
’Tis time, and time alone, whose skill. refined 
The picture slowly gives to nature true. 


* Thee, Wisdom, could I chide, thy gifts decry? 

Turn from thy bliss by restless ardour fir’d ? 
—How like these idle leaves that withered lie 

Seem now the fancies that my soul inspired!’ P. 91. 


When we view the sublime, the beautiful, and the pic- 
turesque scenery of nature, the effect is confessedly height- 
ened by the appearance of appropriate living objects. ‘This 
principle of taste is recognized and acted upon in the finer 
arts: the painter gives vivacity #@ his landscape by the in- 


_ troduction of figures; the higher regions of poetry, the epic 


and dramatic, swarm with life; and withoutit, in the inferior 
species a death-like stillness is perceived ; even. metaphysical’ 
poetry embodies abstract ideas, and < gives to airy nothings 
a local habitation and aname.’ In Mr. Smyth’s poems, the 
interest thus excited is drawn still closer to the mind, and 
warms it with all the animation of reality. ‘The Reverie’ may 
be selected as an example the more striking, because the 
subject ix the abstract isthe commonest theme of moral de~ 
clamation. Wegive the following extracts: 


‘Could Julia, were she present, chide, 
If down my cheek unbidden strays 
A tear, which I in vain would hide, 
In fancy while on her I gaze? 
Her form, which musing I survey, 
Now whispers to my wayward heart, 
That even her charms must feel decay, 
That life must close—that we must part, 


4 
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‘ Ah Julia! must.that morrow come 

When I in anguish shall behold 

That cheek with animated bloom 
No longer warm—pale, shrunk—-and cold— 

“ Those lips whence I such kisses steal,” : 
“* Robb’d of their die, and honied store,” 

- No more to make one proud appeal,” 

“‘ Or speak one tempting challenge more ?” 


‘In some dread season of despair, 

Must keen disease, must wasting pain, 
Seize e’en thy form ? and I be near, — 

To count the sighs that moan in vain ; 
Wipe thy damp brow with trembling hand, 

See o’er thy frame death’s tremors creep, 
Pale o’er thy sinking ruin stand, 

And feel the grief that cannot weep ?— 


* Oh Julia ! let me far remove, 

Far from those charms I must adore, 

To me ’tis agony to love— 
Far let me fly, and love no more— 

Cease; maddening thought ! with thee to part— 
Thou power ! that hear’st the feeblest call ; 

Thou, pew’r that guard’st the breaking heart, 
—Oh save, for I am weakness all.’ Pr. 25. 


Generalize the ideas as far as it can be done, divest them 
of their reference to particular persons, and a comparative 
coldness must instantly be felt. It is much to be regretted 
that the lines marked by inverted commas should have 
been permitted to violate the pathetic beauty of the poem. 

Let us now descend into particulars. To such of our readers 
as are acquainted with Mr. Campbell’s verses on a subject 
very similar to that of the beautiful ‘ Lines found ina bower 
facing the south,’ (p. 1), it will be no unpleasingemployment 
to compare their merits. Mr. Smyth’s poem was first pub- 
lished. The volume contains many jeux d’esprits, which 
om a peculiar playfulness and airy elegance of fancy. 

ut some of the poet’s strains are of higher mood. The Ode 
tothe Lyric Muse(p. 70.)reminds us of the fire and sublimity 
of Gray, and is marked by that fastidious contempt of the 
vulgar which genius often feels, and which was a predominant 
feature in the mind of that poet. It would exceed our limits 
to transcribe the ‘ Seraph’ at length, but we will endeavour 
to connect a few stanzas of it together in such a manner as 
to giye our readers some idea of the whole. 
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TuE Serapn.. (The Angel speaking.) 


‘© Wake! rise! thy sleep of death is o’er ! 
“‘ Bold spread thy wing ! exulting soar! 
«* —Think not these darksome realms of pain 
‘‘ The form I sammon can detain ;— 
“ With me to worlds of heavenly light, 
“ Spring Julia! thro’ this mass of night !” ~ 


‘ “ The darkness fades —now ‘pleas’d sutvey 
< Yon bright’ning scenes of happier day ! !— 
‘“¢ The skies we gain—thy senses o’er 
“ Now cothes a bliss unfelt before— 
“ A spirit that has near us past, 
“ From wing unseen this in uence cast. © 


‘ “Still would’st thou sink to duller day? 
“ Ah, why yon shadowy ball survey 
“Thou Julia! now shouldst weep no more 
“ Yon earthly orb why look’st thou o’er? 
‘¢ And mark’st not how that tearful scene 
“ Chills asI gaze, my altered mien— 


‘™ Of raging o’er those darksome plains, 
‘* Fierce madness shakes his sounding chains. 
“ There on his prey triumphant flies 
“« With quivering lip and starting eyes 
“ Revenge—and oft, when however near, 
“* Despair’s last sighs I trembling hear. 


‘ “ That softer form, where beauty blooms, 
‘¢ Which virtue warms, which grace illumes, 
‘* Severer pangs is doomed to prove, 
‘* With useless tenderness to love ; 
“ —And would’st thou thus, my Julia! burn? 
*¢ —-And would’st thou to yon earth return ? 


Yet think not wisdom, virtue, love, 
Can moura onearth unmarked above. 


‘ “ The spirit as from earth we flew 
“‘ That blissful influence o’er thee threw, 
‘* Now, can no human sorrow know, 
“* Yet felt for thee one kindred glow, 
“ For imag’d fair in thee was seen 
“* What once on earth herself had been, 
‘“ Thou too to glory raise thine eyes, - 
“* Speed seraph o'er yon opening skies ! 
“* For thee this airy harp I bring, 
* With swiftness thus inspire thy wing, 
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‘*¢ And thus thy mortal ear unclose, 
‘“* Now harmony can there repose. 


‘ “¢ With angel sense I clothe thy frame, 
“* O’er thee I breathe the living flame. 
‘*¢ Thy book is closed, thy prize is won— 
**_.Thy trial past—thy bliss begun— 
“ And kindling from thet bliss I view 
“ Thy changing form—rise—rise—- adieu !” ” 


The subject is sublimely interesting ; he alone who could 
conceive the design, could execute it, and he could not fail 
in the attempt. 

The Ode to Mirth (r. 39.) has init all the ingenuity ofa 
lottery-trap; a sign is hung out which promises entertain- 
ment very different from what we meet with on entering. 
From the superscription and the beginning we look for every 
thing that is cheerful, and find ourselves, before we are 
aware of it, decoyed into the midst of pensive imagery. 
This catch inthe general plan of the poem is a conceit we 
reprobate, and in its conduct we have a good specimen of 
that obscurity, which isa characteristic fault in Mr. Smyth’s 
poetry, and deforms the loftiest efforts of his muse. Among 
the numerous tribes of ladies, allegorical and real, who have 
favoured our author with their acquaintance, Mirth cannot 
be included. For the portrait with which the ode com- 
mences, she surely never sat ; it doesnot present one appro- 
priate feature. 


* Thou with hurried step advancing, 
Restless round thine eye quick glancing, 
On thy cheek the rose fresh glowing, 

In the breeze thy zone loose flowing,’ &c, 


The hurried step is properly applied to Fear, by Collins. 
The zone loose flowing marks the Paphian Venus. Nor can 
Mr. Smyth here shelter himself under the authority we have 
Just brought against him. We are aware that the same poet 
says of Mirth,‘ Loose were her tresses seen, her zone unbound :’ 
butlet us observe that atthe time ‘ Love framed with Mirth 
a gay fantastic round!’ In order to see the defects of this 
description more clearly, contrast it with the exquisite lines 
of Milton on the same subject. The group in the Sd stanza 
seems ill-sorled and incongruous, and there are other pas- 
sages against which strong ubjectious may, we think, be urg- 
ed. There is however high poetical beauty in many de- 
tached parts of the ode ; the last of the following stanzas 
is particularly striking. 
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* True—to me has bounteous Heaven, 
Now a kinder fate bestowed, 

And with a lavish hand has given 

Bliss to me it never owed, 

* Still though bright the day be shining, 
Clouds that in the morn were seen 

Not as yet the sky resigning 

Oft floating pass the blue serene.’ (P. 44.) 


The idea is just and beautiful, the expression elegant, and 
the effe¢t greatly heightened by a feeling of surprise: at 
the commencement, we rather make up our minds fer some 
of the common-place of poetry, about the sun of prosperity, 
and the clouds of adversity, and experience an agr 
astonishment on finding that we have gained an allusion new, 
lively, and appropriate. It is somewhere observed ,that a. com- 
pliment is then peculiarly graceful, when from the beginning 
we are led to resign ourselves to some hackneyed sentiment of 
customary politeness, but are surprised by an.ingenious turn, by 
which a new and unlooked for idea is brought out. Detached 
beauties. are scattered with great profusion through this little 
volume; none among them is more impressive than this 
affecting sentiment contained in a poem of no common me- 
rit, (P. 148) in which the author describes the anxious bus 
fruitless altempts he made to alleviate the sorrows of a friend; 
that friend, of course, was a female. 


* To fashion’s realms my fancy flies, 
I tell of whims and follies gay ; 
With languid look she faint replies, 

And smiles my gaiety away.’ 


This must go to the heart of every one who thinks and 
feels. It is beautifully illustrated by the following poueae 
from an elegant writer on the principles of taste, (Addison). 
‘ We are generally unhappy instead of being delighted at 
the song of a bird in the cage. I[t is somewhat like the 
smile of grief, infinitely more dreadful than its tears, or like 
the playtulness of an infant amid scenes of sorrow.’ 

The English Lyrics-possess a felicity of expression which 
generally clothes the idea in the most appropriate dress ; 
bat it appears to us that there are many liberties taken, by 
which the idiomatic purity of our language is violated. We 
remarked some strained inversions; verbs are not unfrequent- 
ly omitted where we expect to find them ; and where many 
verbs of the same inflection succeed each other, the auxiliary 
which in the first instance distinguishes the sense, is drop- 
ped not only in those of the same period, but extends its 
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services to others in succeeding sentences. In the Ode to 
Pity (p. 67), the verb ‘mark’ tyrannizes over accusative cases 
through two long sentences; and were a remedy applied 
by throwing them into one, it would be so preposterously 
long that the jurisdiction of the verb, though lawful, would 
be feebly felt at the extremity. Nor can we approve the 
capricious irregularity of metre in some of Mr. Smyth’s © 
odes, notwithstanding the display of skill in the execution ; 
variety of measure is indeed the peculiar privilege of the 
lyric muse, but to secure its effects it must be regulated : 
when excessive, it tires and offends the ear, as much as the 
most monotonous uniformity. The extremes, though 
they set art in opposite directions, will meet at the same 
oint. 

. Mr. Smyth undoubtedly possesses a rich imagination, and 
a peculiar warmth and delicacy of feeling: from the first 
sometimes arises a luxuriant intemperance which passes the 
boundaries of correct taste; hence also the connection be- 
tween his imagery is at times so fine that it occasions ob- 
scurity. ‘To his feelings he is indebted for many charac- 
teristic excellencies, vet it sometimes approaches toa re- 
finement which has the sickliness of disease. Were not 
this tendency counteracted, Mr. Smyth might perhaps sink 
to a diluted sensibility, into exactly the ‘ tenerum quiddam 
et lax4 cervice legendum.’ His Laura's, his Julia’s, his Emi- 
lie’s, and his Olivia’s, might be melted down into an insipid 
sweetness, which could only pour delight over the nerves of 
the gentlest of gentle readers. 


Phillidas, Hipsipylas,’vatum et plorabile siquid 
Eliquat, et tenero supplantat verba palato. 


Were not this tendency counterbalanced, he would really 
be—takeitin all the languid prettiness of our poet— 


* The hapless plant, whose feeling frame 
Turns from the stranger’s touch away, 
Exists butin the softened beam 
Which art around it can convey, 
By every passing guile distrest, 
By coarser stems that near it rise, 
By every impulse rude opprest, 
Expose it, and like me, it dies!’ P. 12, 
Nor would this rude world, alas! furnish a habitation 
sutiiciently genial for himself, and the delicate plants of the 
same soit family. 


“ Fine forms alone shall visit then 
With gentle voice, and softened mien!* Pp. 11, 
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‘In Mr. Smyth, however, we cannot but observe also a mans 
ly and vigorous intellect, which, although it sometimes may 
allow these inferior faculties a temporary usurpation, yet -in 
general asserts its lawful authority over them, checks their 
extravagancies, and gives them tone and dignity. It has 
been admirably shown by one of the acutest reasoners that this 
country has to boast (Butler, author of the Analogy, &c. Vid. 
his Discourses on Human Nature),that the moral character 
does not depend on the degree in which any moral feeling 
is found absolutely in the mind, but on the proportion which 
they respectively bear to each other. The observation may 
with equal justice be extended to the intellectual character, 
and Mr. S. furnishes a very striking illustration of its truth. 
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Art. 1X.—An Account of the Life and Writings of James 
Beattie, LL.D. &c. Including many of his original 
Letters. By Sir William Forbes, of Pitsligo, Bart. One 
of the Exeeutors of Dr. Beattie. 2 vols. 4t0. Longman. 
1806. 


THE labours of literary men, it is true, are not of the 
same shining and conspicuous nature as the exploits‘of the 
warrior or the wisely directed efforts of the statesman: yet 
we are enabled to impart a lively interest to their biogra- 
phy by exhibiting a picture of the progress of such men in 
intellectual attainments, of the feelings which they experi- 
enced duing the composition of their most esteemed works, 
and of the opinions which they held on important subjects. 
These are the topics which are calculated to interest us, and 
upon such, therefore, it should be the object of the literary 
biographer to enlarge. The author of the work before us 
has very judiciously followed the example of Mr. Mason 
in his life of Gray, and of Hayley in that of Cowper ; he 
has introduced into his narrative the most valuable and il- 
lustrative part of Dr. Beattie’s correspondence ; thus ena- 
bling the reader to be his own judge in many points of 
character, and making the subject of the narrative relate 
in some measure his own history. The advantages of this 
plan must be sufficiently obvious, if we consider the paucity 
of events which in general vary the life of a student, and 
the many interesting views of his character and “opinions, 
which are thus opened to us by the perusal of his confiden- 
tial correspondences. But, in following out this plan, there 
is much caution requisite lest we load our work with 4 
multitude of uninteresting particulars, which, however they 
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may have occupied the attention of the subject of the nar- 
rative, tend in fact to illustrate neither the history of his life 
nor the qualities of his mind: and we cannot dismiss this 
remark without observing that the biographer of Beattie 
has perhaps erred in the introduction of several letters which 
bear but little relation to the history of that distinguished 
writer. Thus he has laid before us a formal epistle from 
Dr Beattie thanking Lord Buchan, in the name of the 
Marischal college, for the silver pen which he annually 
bestowed as a prize to their students. Similar instances, 
however, are rare ; and we must acquit Sir William Forbes 
of every thing which can tend in any degree to injure or to 
trifle with the character of his friend. 

Dr. Beattie, our author informs us, was born in 1785 at 
Lawrencekirk, a small village in the county of Kinkardine 
in Scotland. His parentage was poor but respectable ; his 
father, who was fond of reading, had in this way acquired 
a degree of information which was not to be expected imhis 
humble rank of life ; for he kept a small retail shop in the 
village, and rented a spot of ground, which he cultivated 
with his own hands. Young Beattie as he advanced in 

ears was sent to the parish school, where he distinguished 
himself by his fondness for books and love of poetry. 


* Even at that early period,’ says our author, ‘ his turn for poc- 
try began to shew itself, and among his schoolfellows he went by 
the name of the poet. It was remarked, that during the night- 
time he used to get out of bed, and walk about his chamber, in 
order to write down any poetical thought that had struck his 
fancy.’ 

In his fourteenth year he entered a student in the uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, where his diligence and abilities at- 
tracted the notice of his teachers, and obtained for him 
one of the bursaries, or annual stipends intended for the 
assistance of the poorer students. After finishing his course 
of study, he was appointed school master and parish clerk 
in a village not far from the place of his nativity; and it 
was in the solitude of this humble situation, with scarce 
a friend to converse with, that he studied nature, and nur- 
tured the seeds of that poetical genius which was afterwards 
to become so conspicuous. 


‘ Ata small distance from the place of his residence, a deep and 
extensive glen, finely cloathed with wood, runs up into the moun- 
tains. Thither he frequently repaired, and there several of his - 
earliest peces were wiitten, From that wild and romantic spot he 
drew as from the life some of the finest descriptions and most beauti- 
ful pictures of uature in his poetical compositions, He has been 
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heard to say, for instance, that the description of the ow! in his 
charming poem on Retirement, “ Whence the scared owl,” &c. was 
drawn after real nature.—It was his supreme delight to saunter in 
the fields the livelong night, contemplating the sky, and marking the 
approach of day.’ (Pp. 20.) 


Dr. Beattie was afterwards removed to the grammar 
school of Aberdeen, in the capaeity of usher ; and from this 
he was soon promoted to the chair of moral philosophy in 
the Marischal college. Thus raised from an humble station 
in life to competence and the society of gentlemen and mea 
of learning, our literary hero entered keenly into the pur- 
suits of his peculiar department, and became an active mem- 
ber of those societies which had been instituted at Aberdeen 
by a number of gentlemen, some of whom afterwards became 
eminently distinguished in the republic of letters. Soon after 
this appointment he published a small velume of miscella- 
neous poems, consisting of translations and a few original 
pieces : of these some were retained in the after-editions, but 
@ great part was rejected by the more matere judgment 
of the author. 

Sir W. F. here introduces us to the acquaintance of Dr. 
Beattie’s correspondents, and presents us with a series of 
letters, containing his opinions on literary and _ philosophi- 
cal subjects. The following extract from a letter to Lord 
Glenbervie, will furnish some idea of the labour which Dr. 
Beattie bestowed on the acquisition of a pure and correct 
style; and exhibit at the same time the feelings of his coun- 
' trymen in their first attempts at English composition :. 


‘ The greatest difficulty in acquiring the art of writing English is 
one which I have seldom heard our countrymen complain of, and 
which I was never sensible of till I had spent some years in labour- 
ing to acquire that art. It is to give a vernacular cast to the English 
we write. I must explain myself. We who live in Scotland 
are obliged to study when we write English from books, like a 
dead language. Accordingly when we write, we write it like 
a dead language, which we understand, but cannot speak ; 
avoiding, perhaps, all ungrammatical expressions, and even the. 
barbarisms of our country, but at the same time without 
communicating that neatness, ease, and softness of phrase, 
which appears ‘so conspicuously in Addison, Lord Lyttleton, 
and other elegant English authors, Our style is stately and 
unwieldy, and clogs the tongue in pronouncing, and smells of 
the lamp. We are slaves to the language we write, and are conti- 
aually afraid of committing gross blunders; and when an easy, fa- . 
milias, idiomatical phrase occurs, dare not adopt it, if we recullect 
no authority, for fear of Scotticisms. In a word, we handle English 
asa person who cannot fence handles a sword; continually afraid 
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of hurting ourselves with it, or letting it fall, or making some awk« 
ward motion that shall betray our ignorance. An English auther 
of learning is the master, not the slave, of his language, and wields 
it gracefully, because he wields it with ease, and with full assurance 
that he has the command of it. In order to get over this difficulty, 
which I fearis insome respects insuperable after all, I have been 
continually poring upon Addison, the best parts of Swift, Lord Lyt- 
tleton, &c. The ear is of great servicein these matters ; and I am 
convinced the greater part of Scottish authors hurt their style by ad- 
miring and imitating onc another. At Edinburgh, it is currently said 
by your critical people, that Hume, Robertson, &c. write English 
better than the English themselves; than which in my judgment 
there cannot be a greater absurdity.’ vow, 11, P. 16. 


During Mr. Gray’s visit to Scotland, Dr. Beattie, on be- 
ing informed of this circumstance, addressed a letter to him 
containing the warmest expressions of regard, and soliciting 
his acquaintance : it was received by Mr. Gray in the most 
cordial manner, and laid the foundation of a friendship be- 
tween those two poets, which was only destroyed by the 
death of the latter. 

The sceptical doctrines of Mr. Hume, which had for some 
time occupied the thoughts of many of our philosophers, began 
at this period to solicit strongly the attention of Dr. Beattie 
by the intimate relation which they bore to the subject. of 
his lectures; and he now entered upon those researches 
which ultimately produced his celebrated Essay upon 
Truth. It is interesting to see the dawnings of his ideas 
upon this subject, and the original plan of his treatise, (Let- 
ter to the author, von. 1. v.79.) Dr. B. indignant at the 
irreligious tendency of the sceptical philcsophy and the snc- 
cess with which its doctrines ware propagated, caught with 
avidity the tenets of Reid; but, destitute of the cautious 
and truly philosophical spirit of that writer, he betook him- 
self to the principle of common sense, as a never-failing re- 
sourse in the refutatiou of every opinion,which though appa- 
rently dangerous in its tendency, he found it difficult to in- 
validate by argument. The advantages which mental phi- 
losophy has derived from the exertions of Dr. Reid, are of 
the most important nature: to have shewan that here, as well 
as in mathematics, some data are required before we. pro- 
ceed one step in our researches, was in a manner to lay the 
foundation of the science. But the fewer our postulates, 
and the more irresistible their truth, the greater will be the 
stability of the superstructure which they support. Nor 
can we admire the sagacity of that philosopher, who would 
resort to the principle of inward conviction upon unnecessary 
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occasions, and tell us that memory and imagination must be 
essentially different, because we feel them to be so.* But 
although Dr. Beattie has by no means succeeded in pointigg 
out with philosophical accuracy, the true limits which bound 
the operation of the principle of common sense, and however 
we may object to the severity of personal invective, which 
the Essay on Truth occasionally exhibits; we are yet persuad- 
ed that its influence in the overthrow of Mr. Hume's 
system was infinitely greater than that of the more legiti- 
mate deductions of Dr. Reid. ‘The lively manner in which 
Dr.B. presents his arguments, and the little dialogues inter- 
speed. through the work,-are calculated to make the 
strongest impression, more particularly on minds that are 
readily dazzled into scepticism by the display of subtle and 
ingenious argument. In this point of view we conceive 
Dr. B. to have deserved well of his country, and to have 
followed up in a most successful manner, the victories of his 
more philosophical predecessors. In proof of our opinion 
of Beattie’s talents as a philosopher, the work now before us 
furnishes many curious facts. In a letter to Dr, Blacklock 
he says of the writings of Reidand Campbell, 


‘I wish they had carried their researches a little farther, and exe 
pressed themselves with more firmness and spirit. For well I know, 
that their works, for want of this, will never produce that efiect, 
which (if all mankind were cool metaphysical reasoners) might bo 
expected from them. They have great metaphysical abilities; and 
they love the metaphysical sciences. Ido not.” vox. 1. P. 133. 


Upon the subject of his papers on Trath, which he had just 
sent to the printer, he writes to Major Mercer in the follow- 


ing manner: 


‘ With them I intend to bid adieu to metaphysics, and all your 
authors of profound speculation ; for, of all the trades to which that 
multifarious anima! man can turn himself, lam now disposed to look 
upon intense study as the idlest, the most unsatisfying, and the 
most unprofitable. You cannot easily conceive with what greedi- 
ness [ now peruse the drabian Nights Eutertainments,Gulliver’s Tra- 
vels, Robinson Crusoe, §c. Tam like a man who has escaped from 
the mines, and is now drinking in the fresh air and light on the 
top of some of the mountains of Dalecarlia.” von. 1. P. 152. 


The same sentiments are thus expressed in still stronger 





* The truth is, that when we remember, we generally know that we remem. 
ber; when we imagine, we generally kuow that we imagine: Such is our com- 


stitution, Essay on Truth. P.t.c, au. § 4. 
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language, although several years after the publication of 
the Essay on Truth : 


‘ How much my mind has been injured by certain speculations, 
you will partly guess when I tel! you a fact, that is now unknowh 
to all the world, that since the Essay on Truth was printed in quar- 
to in the summer of 1776, I have never dared to read it over. Not 
that I am in the least dissatisfied with the sentiments: every word 
of my own doctrine, I do seriously believe; nor have I ever seen 
any objections to it which I could not easily answer. But the habit 
of anticipating and obviating arguments, upon an abstruse and in- 
teresting subject, came in time to have dreadful effects upon my ner- 
vous system, and! cannot read what I then wrote without some de- 
gree of horror, because it recals to my mind the horrors that I 
have sometimes felt after passing a long evening in those severe stu- 


dies.” VOL. 11. P. 35. 

‘ I know not,’ says Dr.B. in a letter to the author, ‘ whether aha- 
bit of thinking too deeply on certain points,may not tend rather to dar- 
ken,than to illuminate the understanding. It certainly produces a fa- 
cility of devising objections, which, though we see they are frivolous, 
may give us a great deal of trouble. I wish my son to believe what 
the scripture declares concerning providence; but I would not wish 
him to enter so far into the subject, as ever to be puzzled in his at- 
tempts to reconcile divine decrees with contingency, or the divine 
prescience with human liberty.’ vou. 1. P. 404. 


From these passages, as well as from the internal evidence 
of the Essay on Truth, we have been led to conceive that Dr. 
Beattie was deficient in the true spirit of philosophical inquiry, 
however successful he may have been in the popular exposi- 
tion of the errors of scepticism. Our author has given in the 
appendix, an analysis of the Essay on'‘l'ruth, in which he ex- 
hibits a clear and methodical view of the plan of this work,and 
the mode of its execution. We expected that he would have 
proceeded to lay before us some critical observations, and a 
general consideration of the objections which have been urged 
against the doctrines of Beattie; but he with great mo- 
desty informs us, that he. had hopes of receiving assistance 
on this subject from Professor Stewart of Edinburgh. Disap- 
pointed in this expectation, he has given us some partial ex- 
tracts from a letter of Mr. Stewart’s, which bears ample testi- 
mony to the various powers of Dr. Beattie. Our curiosity was 
roused by the following expression in the letter we have just 
mentioned. ‘ These critical remarks on the Essay on Truth 
do not in the least affect the essential merits of that very 
valuable performance.’ yol. ii. p. 388.—We would gladly 
menes the nature of those remarks to which Mr, Stewart thus 
alludes, 
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It is interesting to observe what difficulties authors have 
experienced in the publication of their most celebrated 
works. The Essay on Truth was refused by the bookseiler 
to whom it was offered; and Sir William Forbes wiih his 
friend Mr. Arbuthnot, zealous for the reputation and suc- 
cess of its author, generously became the proprie‘ors of the 
first edition, for which they remitted.to Dr. B. tie sam of 
50 guineas, but without fully explaining to him the real na- 
ture of the transaction. No sooner was this Essay given to 
the public than the fame of its author was spread abroad by 
the numerous opponents of Mr. Hame’s philosophy: many 
of the English en in particular, to whom the doctrines 
of the sceptics were peculiarly and justly obnoxious, took an 
early opportunity of testifying the high sense which they en- 
tertainedof the services of the Scottish professor. By the 
exertions of his friends he was presented to their Majes- 
ties, and had a pension of two hundred pounds per annum 
bestowed upon him by the king. Contented with what he 
had now obtained, he returned to the exercise ‘of his aca- 
demical duties, and relinquished his intended plan of be- 
coming a member of the English church, although pressed 
to it by the most liberal offers of preferment. Atan after 
period, he declined the chair of moral philosophy in the 
university of Edinburgh, from motives of feeling and 
delicacy, which he has finely expressed in a letter reply- 
ing to the expostulations of his friends. He felt that, by 
the change, he would be placed among those who differed 
widely from him in principle and opinion; while he relin- 
quished at the same time, a society where he was highly 
respected, and where his lessons of morality were as*useful 
as they could possibly prove in any other seminary of learn- 
ing. Themanly strength of language, and the spirit of in- 
dependence which breathe in this letter would readily induce 
us to présent it to our readers, did our limits admit of its in- 
sertion, (See VoL, I. P. 312.) : 

To his oe asa philosopher Dr. B. soon added that 
of a poet, by the publication of his Minstrel, which is so 
eminently distinguished for the sweetuess and harmony of 
its versification, and the chaste elegance of its language. 
The descriptions of natural scenery, with which it abounds, 
acknowledge a mind that was acutely sensible to all their 
beauties ; and the feelings of the Minstrel, which the author 
admits (Pp. 207. i.) to have been those of his own youthful 
breast, evince a truly poetic spirit. Sir William has pre- 
sented us with a letter from Lord Lyttleton to a friend of 
Dr. B.’s, in which his lordship expresses, with great beauty, 
the delight which he received from the first perusal of the 

Cr. Rev. Vol. 9. dugust, 1806. Ee 
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Minstrel: it is a relic of that distinguished character, which 
every one must receive with peculiar satisfaction, 

Dr. Beattie while engaged in the study of the Italian writers 
occasionally amused himself with translaticz passages from 
their poetical works, and sometimes with remarkable felicity. 
His imitation of Metastasio’s charming song ‘ L’onda dal 
mar divisa,’ &c. although less simple than the original, is 
executed with great elegance, 


* Waters, from the ocean borne, 
Bathe the valley and the hill, 

Prison’d in the fountain mourn, 
Warble down the winding rill, 


* But wherever doom’d to stray, 
Still they murmur and complain, 
Still pursue their ling’ring way, 
Till they join their native main. 
* After many a year of woe, 
Many a long, long wand’ring past, 
Where at first they hearn’d to flow, 
There they hope to rest at last.’ 


During the latter part of Dr. B.’s life, the unhappy state 
of his wife’s niind became a source of the most harrassing 
distress ; and in some of his letters he hasdescribed his situa- 
tion inthe most touching manner. Ata subsequent period, 
the death of his two sons completed what this first affliction 
had begun. On the death of James, who Lad been appointed te 
succeed him in the professorship, he published an account 
of the life of that excellent and promising young man, toge- 
ther with a collection of his poems. Our author informs us 
that it was given to the public against the advice of his most 
intimate friends ; and we must regret that their opinion was 
not listened to with attention, for it testifies ». fond but weak- 
ened mind. The loss of his second and only remainittg 
child totally unhinged his mental frame, and redaced him 
to the situation, which our author has so impressively de- 
scribed in the following passage: 

‘After searching in every room of the house, b> (Dr. B.) would 
say to his niece, you may think it strange, but I must ask youif Ihave 
a son, and where he is? She then felt herself under the painful 
necessity of bringing to his recollection his son’ Montagu’s sufler- 
ings, which always restored him to reason. And he would often, 
with many tears, express his thankfulness that he had no child, 
saying: J1ow could I have borne to have seen their elegant minds 
mangled with madness! When he looked for the last time on the 
dead body of his son, he said, £ have now done with the world: and 
he ever after seemed to act as ifhe thought so. For he never ap- 
plied himself to any sort of study, and answered but few of the Ist 
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~ ters he received from the friends whom he most valued. Yet the re 
ceiving a letter from an old friend never failed to put him in spirits 
for the rest of the day. Music, which had been his great delight, he 
could not endure, after the death of his eldest son, to hear from 
others; and he disliked his own favourite violoncello. A ‘few months 
before Montagu’s death he did begin te play a little by way of accom- 
paniment when Montagu sung, but after he lost him, when he was 
prevailed on to touch the vicloncello,he was always discontented with 
his own performance, and at last seemed to be unhappy when he heard 
it. The only enjoyment he seemed to have wasin books, and the 
society of a very few old friends.’ (v. 307. ii.) 


The horrors of derangement, dreadful as they are in com~ 
mon cases, become doubly aggravated, when the miserable 
victim is conscious, atintervals, of the loss which he has sus- 
tained : the recollection of what he once was, presents itself to 
his mind in the most agonizing form, and brings with it new 
tortures from which he is relieved only by torpor or distrac- 
tion. Those who have never witnessed such a scene, may 

erhaps form some idea of it, from the perusal of Dr. B.’s 
lomnees after the death of his son Montagu: there are strokes 
in them which touch the tenderest chords of sympathy, and 
must draw tears from the eyes of every feeling reader. 


‘ Ihave passed many a bitter hour, though on those occasions 
nobody sees me. I fear my reason is a little disordered, for I have 
sometimes thought of late, especially in a morning, that Montagu is 
not dead, though I seem to have a remembrance of a dream that he 
is. This you willsay, what I myself believe, is a symptom not 
uncommon in cases similar to mine, and that I ought by all means to 
go from home assoonas I can. Inclination would draw me to 
Peterhead ; but the intolerable road forbids it, and I believe I must 
go southward, where the roads are very good: at least I hear so.’ 
(Lett. to Dr. Laing, 310. i.) 

‘ A deep gloom hangs upon me, and disables all my faculties, an} 
thoughts so strange sometimes oceur to me as to make me ‘“ feu?" 
that I am not,” as Lear says, ‘* in my perfect mind.” (Lett. to Sir 
W. Forbes, 311. i.) 


Under this state of intellectual debility, which had now con- 
tinued nearly three years, Dr. B. was attacked with a paral: - 
tic stroke; and at different periods the same affection 
recurred till 1803, when it at length terminated au existence 
which only served to exhibit the melancholy wreck of a 
mind once replete with genius and learning. 

The greater part of Dr, B.’s correspondence in the work 
before us, is addressed to Mrs. Montagu, the author of 

temarks on the Genius and Writings of Shakspeare, to the 
Dachess of Gordon, Sir W. Forbes, and Mr.. Arbuthnot, 
1t is pleasing to remark how Dr. Beat:ie yaries his episto- 
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lary style: with Mrs. Montagu he indulges in critical 
remark and sober reflection; with the duchess he is lively 
and gallant, and if he ever touch on a learned subject, it is 
to speak of the flight of Helen, or the loves of Petrarch and 
Laura. Upon the whole, he writes in an easy and familiar 
style, always sensibly, and sometimes with great happiness 
of expression. We refer our readers to the beautiful de- 
scription which he has given of Hunton in Kent, (Pp. 142, 
ii.). The letters of Mrs. Montagu have afforded us much 
leasure and entertainment: her remarks are judicious, and 
ner style neat and often elegant. 

Our author has presented us with an amiable picture of 
the character of his deceased friend. To a charitable, hu- 
mane, and pious disposition, Dr. Beattie united the warm 
and lively teelings of a poet: like a poet, however, be rea- 
dily conceived a prejudice or prepossession, and often 
strongly expressed the opinions whiak he had thus hastily 
formed. Although in his early years he had been remarkable 
for the suavity of his manners, he became,ata more advanced 
petiod, irritable and impatient, particularly on subjects 
of metaphysical controversy. He was fond of society, and 
ambitious to be esteemed a wit; but in this, as our author 
informs us, he was little successful ; his puns and jokes being 
rarely distinguished cither for liveliness or point. Dr. B. 
took great delight in music, more particularly simple airs, 
and the compositions of the old school ; he understood it in 
theory, and performed on the violoncello with taste and ex- 
pression: he was likewise an admirer of paintings; and 
occasionally amused himself with making caricature sketch- 
es, which he executed with considerable success. As a 
teacher Dr. Beattie was indefatigable, and even so labori- 
ously attentive as to dictate to his pupils a daily abstract of 
the lecture he delivered. We have heard, that towards the 
latter period of his life, he was addicted to the intemperate 
use of wine; and his biographer mentions the report, but 
adds, at the same time, that during the frequent opportuni- 
ties which he enjoyed of seeing Dr. Beattie, he never once 
remarked this propensity. As the worthy Baronet well ob- 
serves, we ought to draw the veil over such failings, and to 
remember the aggravated miseries of bodily pain under 
which Dr. B. laboured, and the tortured feelings which he 
must have suffered, when he reflected on the condition of 
his wife, and the loss of those in whom he had centered all 
his hopes and his fears. 

' Our author has given in the appendix, some account of 
“~~ the prose writings of Dr. Beattie, consisting of a tedious 
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abstract of their contents, with occasional quotations,—We 
regret that he has not enlivened it with such critical remarks 
as might have served to relieve the dulness by which it is 
now characterized : he has hazarded only such observations 


as these— 

* Upon the whole this is an admirable essay ; displaying much 
knowledge of the human heart and understanding; and whence, 
whoever reads it with attention will reap both entertainment 
and instruction ju ao ordinary measure.” (VoL. 13, P. 393.) 


Or— 

* This is an exccllent essay.’ (Pp. 404.) 

We agrce with our author in most of his remarks on 
the style of Dr. Beattie’s prose works, which are no donbt 
distinguished by perspicuous purity and occasionally by 
elevation and elegance. But we are at a loss to understand 
the author when be says, ‘ In thus aiming at simplicity he 
was far from losing sight of sublimity of diction’ (P, $32. ii.) 5 
for simplicity we regard as an essential ingredient in sublime 
composition, 

With respect to the labours of the worthy Baronet, he 
has performed a valuable service, in thus communicating. 
to the public the memoirs of a man so eminent ;—a task for 
which he was peculiarly qualified by the intimate aéquaint- 
ance in which he lived with Dr. Beattie during the long 
_ period of 40 years. The style of our anthor is plain and un- 

ambitious of ornament, but often disfigured by awkward 
expressions and quaint phrases : thus he says—‘A very high 
degree of elegant and chastised wit and humour’ — The 
plan and mode of execution of this poem’ — ‘ This let- 
ter which was osfenstble’—* An elegant and well-written ac- 
count.’ * The sixty-eight year of his age,’ we suppose to be 
an error of the press. ‘These we recominend to the author’s 
correction ; as wel] as an expression in Dr, B.’s letter to Mrs. 
Montagu, where hesays, ‘ How different is Dr. Gregory’s 
legacy fo Mr. Hume's! (vot. 11. P. 54.) 

Care has been taken by Sir William Forbes to furnish noe 
tices of the different persons concerned in the correspon- 
dence before us ; and his readers will in general thank him 
for the attention which he has bestowed : we cannot bow- 
ever persuade ourselves that it was necessary to detail the 
lives of Garrick agd Blacklock ; nor do we see the propriety 
of so long a notice of Mr. Carr, who is little if at all con- 
nected with the biography of Dr. Beattie. 

Tbe volumes before us exhibit a specimen of elegant and 
cerrect typography, and are further ornamented by a beau- 
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tiful engraving of the justly admired picture of Dr. Beattie 
by Sir J. Reynolds ; we are presented also with a fac-simile 
of his hand-writing, which appears to have been uncommon- 
ly neat and regular. This, however, is easily explained, 
when we recollect the occupations of Dr. B. in early life. 
The specimens ot writing are multiplied to many pages, with- 
out any propriety which we can discover. 

The reflections of our author when he considers his own 
situation—verging to the period, when he shall follow the 
much valued friend for whom he now performs the last du- 
ties of affection, do honour to his feelings asa Christian, and 
are expressed in the simple language of nature : 


‘On thus reviewing the long period of forty years that have elaps- 
ed since the commencement of our intimacy, it is impossible for 
me not to be deeply affected by the reflection, that of the numerous 
friends with whom heand I were wont to associate at the period of 
our earliest acquaintance, all, I think, except three, have already 
paid their debt to nature ; and that in no long time (how soon is 
known ouly to Him, the great disposer of all events) my gray hairs 
shall sink into the grave, and I also shall be numbered with those 
who have been. May asituation so awful make its due impression 
on my mind!’ &c. (Pr. 342. ii.) 


Upon the whole, we have been much pleased with the work 
before us ; and canassure our readers that they will find its 
perusal neither tedious or unprofitable. 


SS 








Art. X.—An Answer to the Inquiry into the State of the 
Nation; with Strictures on the Conduct of the present 
Ministry. Sve. Murray. 1800. 


WHEN a pamphlet, assisted by efforts of administration, 
has obtained a considerable circulation, itis a common spe- 
culation to answer it; but the author generally fails in his 
object, whether it be profit, or public good. 

' Reading, at this time, is a species of sensuality,.and readers 
have recourse to books, as stimuli, ina state of idleness, Jassi- 
tude, aud torpor. Administration, however they may want . 
real wisdom or real virtue, seldom want the art of profit- 
ing by the errors and the moral diseases of the country. 
They generally provide for this love of reading, and by means 
of it, they alarm the fears, and mislead the hopes of the cre- 
dulous multitude. 

The * ¢ Inquiry into the State ofthe Nation’ has been written 





« Forareview of this work see Critical Review for June, 
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and circulated on these principles. Like all empirics, mi- 
nisters would induce a belief that the patient is incurable ; 
that, if he should perish under the processes, they may 
impute the blame to their predecessors, and if he should 
escape even their errors, they may claim the credit of a 
miracle. 

The author of this pamphlet detects some artifices of this 
nature ; but he has not bestowed sufficient time on the sub- 
ject, nor perhaps brought to it all the information which its 
discussion requires. 

The following observations relating to the conduct of Mr. 


Pitt deserve attention, though they may not in all respects be 
Just. 


‘ Although Mr. Pitt’s name is not mentioned in this publication, 
the whole attack, with the exception of Lord Grenville’s share, is 
directed in substance against him. When tle present confederacy, 
the greatest which for nearly a century had been formed against 
France, first developed its strength, the opposition press loudly refu- 
sed Mr. Pitt the merit of its formation ; but since Mack’s infatuation 
marred our fairest prospects, every epithet of censure has been cast 
upon that distinguished minister. He is accused of not having ex- 
ercised in foreign states an extent of power which a sovereign often 
finds difficult in his own kingdom—of not having controlled from Lon- 
don the operations in Bavaria. The faults of every court are ascrib= 
ed to him, asif he had ruled Europe with despotic sway. Isit not 
obvious that England, remote from the theatre of war, must leave the 
conduct of military operations to the powers who are near them, 
whose force consists in armies, and who are more immediately inter- 
ested in the issue of the campaign than herself? Were she permitted 
to direct the movements of the league, what could ensue from her 
distance but delay and disaster ? ‘Ihe province of the British minister 
was therefore toemploy the resources of his country to unite as large 
a part as possible of the commonwealth of Europe against its op- 
pressor ; to conciliate the jarring intcrests of those powers, and bind 
them together in a solid league, definite in its objects, and upright in 
its views ; to conduct this arduous negotiation with secrecy, and by 
every possible precaution to avoid awakening the suspicion of a vigi- 
lant enemy ; and finally, after having agreed upona general plan of 
operations, to commit the detail to those who were to execute them, 
avoiding that interference in particular objects which involves the 
ruin of coufederacies by the distraction of their views, and the di- 
vision of their force, 

‘ In whatever way we examine the conduct of these important 
measureson the part of Mr. Pitt, we shall find the most solid grounds 
of approbation, The alliance was formidable in magnitude beyond 
example, the cordiality of its membershas been evinced by their con- 
stancy under disaster, and the whole scheme was concealed from the 
enemy until the Russians were approaching to Germany. England 
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therefore amply fulfilled her part in the coalition, and its failute was 


occasioned by causes beyond her controul. 


* The career of the illustrious statesman we have lost, has been 
uniform ; it was no less great in its close than promising in its com- 
mencement. The historian of his life will be under no necessity to 
call in to his panegyric the aid of eloquent or impassioned language : 
Jet him endeavour to elevate his mind to the conception of Mr. Pitt’s 
views, to investigate his measures by their own merits, to weigh his 
motives and conduct in silent meditation without attending to the re- 
ports either of friends or enemies, and he will pourtray a character 
equally admirable in all that enlightens the mind, and dignifies the 
heart.’ 


Mr. Fox’s conduct is, we fear, too justly delineated in this 
passage : 


‘I might add that the property tax, formerly the most obnoxious 
to the present administration of all Mr. Pitt’s financial measures, 
and the object of their most clamorous resistance, has been not only 
continued, but almost doubled by them in asingle stage. The mea- 
sures on which I have animadverted,and others of a similar nature, 
have already very much impaired the popularity of the new ministry. 
Mr. Fox, so long the strenuous champion of popular rights, the jea- 
Jous observer of ministers, has become inoffice an accommodating col- 
league, a pliant imitator of his predecessors. The adoption of those 
principles which it has been the object of his life to urge with vehe- 
mence, he now good-naturedly adjourns to a future period, He ac- 
counted them formerly of suflicient magnitude to hazard the division 
of the country. Such is now his additional stock of prudence, that 
he will not for their sake divide even the cabinet. To the majority 
of his own party, who believed that all he said was sincere, and all 
that he proposed practicable ; who, on his coming into ofiice, were 
big with the expectation of that radical change which he had declar- 
ed to be our only remaining chance of salvation, the disappointment 
has been inexpressible. His consequent loss of popularity has been 
incalculable. With the opposite party his conduct in office has had 
a tendency to tranquillize fear without procuring esteem. Those keen 
partisans of the late ministry, who from his constant and violent op- 
position considered him devoid of all principle, are pleased, without 
a minute scrutiny of his motives, to find him pursue that course 
which raises a lasting monument to Mr. Pitt’s fame, while it affixes 
the seal of condemnation to himself. Those calmer minds, who ex- 
plained the inveteracy of his opposition by the warmth of his tem- 
perament, and who considered his speeches in general to_ be the effu- 
sions of the moment,have experienced no surprise from his late conduct. 
They had always deemed hima man of more imagination than judg- 
ment. His talents they knew were great, but inadequately cultivated. 
‘They had no sanguine expectations from his coming into office ; but 
they had some dread of danger from the practical execution of former 
declarations. Of this dread they now begin to be relieved, and they 
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consider it infinitely better for the country .that a party should be 
incensistent, than that the public safety should be compromised. The 
contrast therefore between the preseut and former conduct of theold 
opposition affords them matter of security: but this security however 
satisfactory in itself, is unmixed with any approving sentiment to- 
wards the quarter from whenceit is derived. From Mr, Fox, the 
adoption of Mr. Pitt’s measures proceeds with the worst grace, since 
it implies the dereliction of these principles for which he has so long 
and so violently contended. He must be impressed with a conviction 
either of the wisdom of Mr. Pitt’s plans, or of the reverse. In the 
former case, he has made a very sudden discovery that he has him- 
self been mistaken throughout ; that the objects of his hostility to 
ministers, and of his promises during so many years to the country, 
have been fallacious, and his long course of opposition captious, 
wanton, and criminal ; or ifhe still retain his former sentiments, it 
will be difficult to explain his conduct in other terms than those the 
Morning Chronicle lately applied to the Governor, ad interim, ot 
India, when desirous to make him give way for Lord Lauderdale ; 
namely, “* by commending his personatpolicy and prudence at the ex- 
pence of some other qualifications which alone can entitle any man 
to esteem in private life or co the confidence of the public.”” 


The conclusion is seriously and impressively addressed : 


‘The present publication has been currently <enominated the 
manifesto of the new ministry. ‘This Utle is, in one respect, not inap- 
plicable ; for an invading eaemy could not have scattered a decla- 
ration more calculated to depress the spiritof the country. Although 
professedly an Inquiry into the State of the Nation, it fulfils but a small 
part of its title; tor its researches extend only to those points in our 
national situation which it suits Mr. Fox’s purpose to examine. It en- 
deavours,by every species of misrepresentation, to throw odium upon 
the late ministry, and to constitute them the authors of all the disas- 
ters of the last campaign. It describes the situation of Europe, and of 
this country, as to the last degree calamitous, in erder that the nation 
may feel grateful to the present ministers, for having consented to 
undertake the management of affairs at this pretended crisis, and 
may shut its eyes to the contrast between the splendour of their for- 
mer promises, and insignificance of their performance—between the 
abuse which they used to lavish on their predecessors, and the appro- 
bation they now confer by adopting the measures which they former- 
ly reprobated. Delusions of this nature may impose on the credu- 
lity of the French, but the British nation are not to be thus blinded ; 
they will not 4.cknowledge that to be a just report of the state of the 
nation, in which all mention is studiously avoided of their trade, their 
finances, and their navy; @ trade extensive and flourishing beyond ex- 
ainple; a navy triumphant in every quarter ofthe globe; finances, in 
which in the thirteenth year of war a loan is effected below the legal rate 
of interest, and our immense expences defrayed, without increasing 
the national debt one fiftieth of its amount. The country is not 
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in such terror of France as to consent to any peace which does not ef- 
fectually provide for their honour and security. They will support 
the East India Company against Mr. Fox in their refusal to entrust 
the care of our Indian empire to a nobleman who has proved himself 
incapable of acting either wisely of his own accord, or of taking pru- 
dent advice from others. They will withhold their confidence from 
that ministry which bestows offices of trust and emolument on such 
men as the Treasurer of the Ordnance: and until they see a wiser 
choice of measures, with a more upright selection of servants, they 
will refuse to acknowledge the pretensions of the new ministry (so 
modest! expressed in the publication which has been examined), 
** to unite the largest portion of talents, experience, rank, and inte- 
grity, which everenabled a government to secure influence. with its 
subjects, and command respect among foreign nations.” The estas 
bliskment of a commission for auditing the public accounts, to an 
amount nominally immense, may be a dexterous expedient for popu- 
Jarity ; but the public will not accept itas a real discharge of the 
pledges so often given to effect that radical change, in which was af- 
firmed to consist “ our only remaining chance of salvation.” 

* An administration skilful only in heaping censures on their pres 
decessors,will not now avail us, In that respect, the abilities of the pre 
sent ministry have long been undoubted. But the country now des 
mands of them, “ Either prove to us by your actions that you sur- 
pass your predecessors, or resign in unequivocal terms the preten- 
sions you have made.” 

* If a secure and honourable peace can be obtained, there will be 
no necessity to prepare the public mind by the circulation of pam- 
phlets, the obvious tendency of which is to disseminate depression, 
Unless the peace be secure and honourable, we shall act wisely to 
prefer war with all its burdens, to a deceitful truce with a tyrant so 
arrogant, so perfidious, and so insatiably ambitious as Bonaparte. 
Before we can intrust with confidence a negotiation with so artful an 
adversary to Mr. Fox, he must give very different proofs ot wisdom 
from any he has yet afforded; whether in bis former erroneous sen- 
time nts of the French ruler, in his Jate speeches in parliament, or in 
sanctioning a pamphict which accuses the head of administration 
while it insuits the country—which declares to the British nation, 
** that it isin vain to look around for any circumstance which may 
soften the gloomy picture drawn of its aflairs, while it is impossible to 
Imagine any addition which may aggravate them.” 

‘If Mr. Fox proceed in a course of such egregious imprudence ; 
if while he proclaims moderation he shall endeavour to force obnox- 
jous meu inio the most important stations ; if he flatter himself, that 
by scattering abuse on his predecessors, he will blind the nation to 
his own errors, or be acquitted by nominal reforms of the pledges 
he has given the country. the consequence will be a total loss of pub- 
lic conikience, and his prevent, like bis former administration, will 
be the transient vision of a few mouths. Let him exemp!ity the wise, 
just, and modeiaic policy he has su long recommended, oi he will iq 
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vain endeavour to soothe the public indignation by such insidious ap- 
_ peals as the work we have now examined. Fallacy and misrepre- 
sentation have had their day.’ 


Ee 








Arr. X1.—Measures as well as Men: or, the present and fu-— 
ture Interests of Great Britain; with a Plan for rendering 
us amartial, aswell as a commercial People, and provid- 
tng amilitary Force adequate to the Exigencies of the Em- 
pire, and the Security of the United Kingdom. 8v0, Jobn- 
son. 1806. 


WE have received this pamphlet, accompanied with a 
letter from the author, earnestly calling upon us to assist in 
founding ‘a new but natural era of the world, as intended 
by Providence, that will complete human prosperity and 
happiness, and alone affords the means of saving our coun- 
try, and rescuing it from misery and distress.’ 

But these means are either out of our comprehension, or 
they are rules and maxims of virtue, religion, and policy, so 
general and so vague, that they are useless. Of what avail 
can it be to affirm, that if nations become virtuous, the 
must be happy, peaceable, and prosperous? The first diffe 
culty is to render them good, and that difficulty the author 
does not remove. 

He calls on all ranks, orders, and indiv duals, to rally round 
hiay Dr. Edwards, in Suffolk-street, Charing-cross, in order 
to form this wra. He does not consider that a nation con- 
sisting of ten millions, could not assemble on Salisbury Plain; 
and that if a thousand could be brought together into Suf- 
folk-street, the most favourable issue would be, their bestow- 
ing on Dr. Edwards a strait waistcoat. 

"The state of this country is certainly to be lamented. It 
is suffering for the errors and crimes of its political admi- 
nistrations. The present ministry have been appointed to 
correct those errors, but they seem rather inclined to profit 
by and continue them. 

If Dr. Edwards were to supersede Lord Grenville in the 
business of recommending competent ministers, there are no 
pledges in this pamphlet that he would be more successful 
than his lordship either in measuresor in men, 

The reader may form some judgment for himself by the 


following passage, which is among the most animated in the 
work : 


‘ Nations and empires may be great and illustrious from their 
wealth and military virtue: but they cannot be really prosperous 
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and happy, and must rapidly decline to infamy and ruin, under the 
direction of a false system, which, as is now shown, embraces the 
extremes of both economical imbecility, and political guilt. I can 
not however justly stigmatize the conduct of such nations and em- 
pires, without having recourse to terms, which the school of folly 
and incapacity, of meanness and corruption, and of vice itself, must 
necessarily supply. For the description of the fatal consequences of 
a false, weak, and criminal system of public measures in respect of 
the interests of Great Britain, I] must refer, therefore, to the work 


‘entitled ‘€ Peace on Earth :’ and I cannot avoid recommending 


its author’s example to others; whose stern and awful, yet dispas- 
sionate, denunciation of the political weaknesses and vices of his 
country, if universally adopted, would certainly lead to the recti- 
fying of our public affairs, The parliamentary justification and 
public panegyrics of them, which are never waming on any occa- 
sion, must precipitate national ruin; cause a continuance in wretch - 
ed and dangerous measures ; and prevent a proper sense and hor- 
rour of them, and therefore the introduction of those enlightened, 
and opposite views and measures, which alone can save the empire. 
Can a British legislature be so far degraded in virtue, and Jost to all 
feelings of rectitude, as in this manner to screen, support, and extol 
the extremes both of real economical imbecility, and real political 
guilt, at a time when ejiectual means are proposed, which, if rightly 
understood and not thus obstructed, will remove them, redress the 
affairs of the nation, and perfect the public and private prosperity 
and L«»piness of the whole empire? It is the impressive voice and 
proper sense of truth alone, honestly applied to describe our con- 
duct in all particulars, that can purge us of crime and folly, which 
we do not detest solely because from custom we permit and glory 
in them ; and can free the mansion from virulence and contagion, 
so as torender it the abode of health and activity, Till truth ac- 
tually rises in meridian splendour, the horizon of Great Britain will 
continue to be involved in the horrors of storm and darkness, en- 
lightened only by the occasional collisions of the warring elements 
of human destruction, Itis truth in perfect freedom wiich alone 
can expose, and triumph over political vice and folly in every quar- 
ter of the world, It is unavoidable therefore on my part,in order to 
save my country, not to be sparing in bringing the worst of charges 
and accusatigns against her; even of the highest injustice, of 
the violation of every virtue, of conduct altogether inliuman, of 
her voluntary desertion of all pretensions to her ancient honour 
and renown, as she has wronged and cppressed the man born to 
save her, to agerandize her, and to raise ber to the summit of pros- 
perity and happiness. For if history can justify the present war, 
because before its commencement the ports of France and her al- 
lies were really full of hostile preparations ; the infraction of the 
treaty of Amiens, because the pohtical ability and ingenuity of mi- 
nisters were unable to contrive any expedient for preserving it en- 
tire; the siege of St. Domingo, with the destruction of the French 
power and army in that island, because it was pelitic and commend. 
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able to destroy the foreign commerce of France, though we permit- 
ted her to send forces for its protection; and ourinnocence in res- 
pect of conspiring with Pichegru and Mahee against the person of 
the French emperor, because there was no truth in the charge: yet 
willhistory dare to vindicate Great Britain from the accusation, 
that she not only did not befriend the progress of the perfection of 
the general welfare of herself and the whole world, but neglected, 
wronged, and resigned to contempt, shame, poverty, and dishonour, 
the author of the system of national perfection, when it was advanced 
to such a state of maturity that she actually borrowed from it the 
whole of the income tax? This accusation is incontrovertibly sub- 
stantiated. A gentleman * presuming on his own philanthropic 
disposition, and peculiar situation in life, ventures his fortune and 
character in ascertaining the proper means to complete the grand 
system of national perfection. When he had proceeded with this 
object, so far as was prudent and necessary on his part, he produced 
to ministers the means for the purpose, including a plan for paying 
off the national debt, and at the same time removing the public 
burdens, which contained the. proposals of raising the supplies 
within the year and the income tax. Neither proposal however was 
encouraged; but the latter plan was examined and allowed to be 
adequate for its purpose, and found exceptionable solely because a 
national debt was apublic benefit. In vain he attempted to con- 
vince them ofso gross a folly. In vain he predicted to them, that 
every financial aid they could prepare’ would soon be necessary in 
consequence of the political systear they had adopted. When the 
prediction in a short time took place, they borrowed the income 
tax from his proposals, noticing the author as little as the idea of 
national perfection itself; or as little as the annihilation of finance 
. for ever, as a national burden and grievance, contained in his propo- 
sals. Nay, Mr. Pitt without a blush ascribed all merit of the in- 
come tax *o himself, and claimed and received the honour of it from 
all Europe ; depriving the real author of all recompense, as well 
as of the great and dearly earned character of having discovered a 
new and invaluable system of finance. Parliament even shared in ~ 
the whole guilt of the transaction, as it contained not a single meme 
ber disposed to vindicate friendless merit, deprived of other rights 
and claims, much greater and more extraordinary than the honours 
which Mr, Pitt assumed from the income tax. Thus the comple- 
tion of all the various views of universa) good, of national perfection, 
of the means of commanding public and private prosperity and 
happiness, of establishing the kingdom of God on earth, and of 
rectifying public affairs, as proposed in this pamphlet, was concen- 
tred in the person of the author of the income tax and in a single 
system of general welfare. A Roman emperor once wished, that 
the lives of all.the Romans were condensed in one single head: but 
most assuredly he would have spared that head, since with its de- 
structiun hisown empire must have fallen. A British ministry, a 
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Mr. Pitt, a British parliament, left that person to be ruined, and 
that system to be destroyed for ever; yet surreptitiously took front 
them the income tax. 

* My countrymen! can a country be more base and unprincipled, 
more unjust, more impolitic, less philanthropic, patriotic, and hu- 
mane, than such a transaction would show this country to be ? 
That person however submitted not to the fatal stroke, but rose 
above it. Hesnatched from destruction, from impiety and parri- 
cide, from turpitude and impolicy far greater than ever disgraced 
the decline ofthe Roman empire, that precious system, which is de- 
stined to constitute the future perfection of the world, and com- 
plete the public and private prosperity and happiness of this king- 
dom ; pious and true to his sacred trust, like Eneas when he snatch- 
ed from the flames of Troy those precious remains, which Heaven 
had decreed to found a still greater empire, the greatest the world 
has ever known.’ 


This is declamation, except in the charge against Mr. 
Pitt of having unfairly borrowed from the Doctor the idea 
of the income tax. 

If the invention of that tax (which, by the way, requires 
no powers of invention,) be the author’s claim to public no- 
tice, we think the nation will never attend to his call. [t is 
the opprobrium of English finance. It brands the memory 
of the late minister, and is the Shibboleth which instantly 
discovered the incompetency of his successor. 

No man pretending to a regard for civil liberty or to a 
shadow of independence in the choice of parliamentary 
representatives, can avoid execraling the authors and abet- 
tors of thistax, The additions lately made to it by its ex- 
tension to sniall incomes, are the wanton cruelties of inex- 
perienced ignorance. But they are trifling, (though they 
wring every equitable and compassionate heart,) compa- 
red with the mischievous political influence of which it is 
the instrument. 





Art. XII.—Historieal Review of the Moral, Religious, Li- 
terary, and Political Charactcr of the English Nation, 
Srom the earliest Periods. By J. andrews, LL.D. 870, 
Barr. 1806. 


THE title page of this volume is not sparingly calculated 
to awaken the curiosity of readers of almost every descrip- 
tion. How far the abundance of the promise is justified by 
the skill of the performance, we shall briefly atleinpt to as- 
certain. The author who ventures to exhibit on a compre- 
hensive and philosophical scale, an historical review of the 
moral, religious, literary, and political charactcr of the 
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English nation, undertakes a work whose magnitade mast 
alarm even the combined force of the brightest talent and 
severest industry. As successin sech a work would un- 
questionably confer immortal fame, so complete failare 
must inevitably bring down the censures due to presumptu- 
ous vanity ; and between these extremes, opposite as they 
may appear, the gradation is short and imperfect. In the 
Jabours of the pen, it will commonly be found that the tri- 
umph of accomplishment and the disgrace of failure rise im 
equal proportion to the difficulties of the pursuit, unless in- 
deed it be conceived that the pardon sometimes accorded te 
ineffectual but well meantefforts, is a satisfactory rather thae 
a mortifying tribute. 

In estimating the merit of the work before us, its object 
should first be clearly understood. We wish the author had 
informed us in his preface whether he designed bis work to 
be a system of original speculation, or a succinct detail of 
compiled authorities; a compendium for historical reference, 
or a inanual for the use of schools. As the whole is com- 
prized in the moderate compass of an octavo volume, it i 
reasonabje to conclude that the writer aimed not at the 
highest of these objects. It is probable indeed, that he con- 
fined his views to the humbler, but more judicious and attain- 
able end of facilitating to young minds the aequisition of use- 
ful knowledge, by a careful recital and suitable arrangement 
of established truths. ‘lo a purpose of this nature his per- 
formance is in most respects well adapted ; and is even pos- 


_ sessed of some peculiar and strong recomuiendations. Im- 


partiality rather than energy of sentiment, good sense 
rather than nice discrimination or profound remark, are the 
obvious characteristivs ofthe work. A style easy and per- 
spicuous, sometimes ornamented, but seldom rising above me- 
diocrity, is preserved throughout the composition. 

We shall present to our readers some specimens both of 
the style and the argument of the disquisition before us. ia 
the preface the author observes that 


‘ The events in the history of England are conspicuously deserving 
ofattention, from their variety, number, and singularity. Foreign- 
ers of education are more conversant with it than any other, their 
own excepted. Hence it is not surprising that Englishmen should 
feel so deep an interest in it. “The principal object in the study of 
history, being instraction, no history merits more application than 
that of England, which abounds much more in transactions of the 
highest importance, and exhibits a more surprising series of revolu- 
tions and of striking events than any modernone. But setting these 
considerations aside, every man that has the leisure, should also have 
tke inclination to be acquainted with the various destinics that have 
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befallen his country: It is not only a laudable curiosity, and a 
pleasurable occupation, but also tends to edify, and to sow in worthy 
minds the seeds of patriotism, the first of public virtues. 

‘A rapid transition has been made over the remote passages in our 
history ; but as it approaches nearer to our times, the recollections, 
and other matter, have beenenlarged. ‘The reign of Charles the 
First has been more particularly dwelt upon, as of more interest and 
consequence than any that went before, or that have since followed. 
The true principles of the English constitution, never yet clearly un- 
derstood, were then ascertained. The price paid by our ancestors 
for this much wanted elucidation, was doubtless fatal to them at the 
time, as it cost them their best, their noblest, and even their royal 
blood, The legacy, thus dearly purchased, and transmitted to their 
descendants, these, it is hoped, will duiy prize; and taught by wo- 
fulexperience, will no less faithfully on the one hand, than resolutely 
on the other, maintain the balance between subjection and freedom. 
Convinced that as these are either united, or asunder, like religion, 
which, well or ill understood, is the bliss or bane of society, they 
never fail to prove the source of happiness or of misery to astute; the 
one degenerating into tyranny and despotism, the other into licentious- 


ness and confusion.’ 


With the prudent maxims and careful sentiments illustra- 
ted in the foregoing passage, the author commences his 
review. 

The work is distributed into chapters, of which the first 
four comprise the early history of the ancient Britons, 
their subjugation and admixture with the Romans, the inva- 
sions of the Saxons and Danes, down to the period of Wil- 
jiam the Conqueror. ‘The details are succinct and do not 
demand particular notice, ‘The eleven succeeding chapters 
rise in a regular series of interest and importance to the end 
of the reign of Charles the First, at which period the review 
closes. Jt is evident that the auihor has proportioned his 
pains to the difficulties of his subject; and we are of opinion 
that his merit and success are increased according to the 
same standard. 

We were at a loss to imagine what would be his account 
of the moral and religious characier of our early ancestors. 
In the following passage he speaks too obviously in the lan- 
guage of apology : 

‘If the superstitious maxims that governed mankind in those illite- 
rate ages, extended their influence over England, it was no more than 
what they did over all Europe ; it was the reign of general darkness ; 
all classes were involved in it without exception; and when we see the 
most learned ind:viduals not exempted, we are not to wonder that 
the most exalted personages in suciety coincided in the opinions ge< 
nerally received, 
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* Hence monasteries became thé retreat of those who owed them- 
selves to the world, and whocould have noother motive for relinquish- 
ing the stations they held in it, than the absurd prepossession; that se- 
clusion from mankind was the securest method of obtaining the favour 
of Heaven. 

‘ Let it however be recorded; that some of those princes who thus 
injudiciously abandoned the cares of government, had been pfevious- 
ly distinguished by the strictest perfurmance of their duties to thé 
public, and carried with them the sincerest regret of their subjects; 
for having withdrawn themselves into solitade. 

‘ Let it also not be forgotten,that the fandamental principtes of that 
constitution, so justly dear to Englishmen, were knownand maintain- 
ed by their forefathers at these unimproved periods ; and that their 
minds, though deficient in those attainments now comnton, yet pos- 
sessed that conviction of the rights appertaining to human naturc, and 
that resolution to maintain them, which are the real foundation of 
all public and private felicity. 

* Thus, howeverclouded in their conceptions of other subjects, they 
preserved unsullied the independent spirit traditionally bequeathed 
to them by their valiant and high-minded forefathers. The very ex- 
cesses of that superstitious zeal which influenced the actions of usan- 
kind in those days of obscurity, when impartially considered, are the 
strongest proofs of the sincere attachment to what was deemed reli- 
gion and piety. However the conduct of men might be erroneous, 
they were convinced of its rectitude; and the worst that can be said 
of them, is that they were misled by the general infatuation then pre- 
vailing throughout the Christian world, and that their intentions were 
highly commendable, though productive of improprieties. 

‘ The warm advocates at this day, for the errors then current 
among Christians, cannot contain their lamentations, when they com- 


- the changes that time and reason have effected in this island. 


ong indeed was it stiled throughout Christendom the Island of 
Saints ; the multitude of persons who bore testimony by their actions 
of thefervourwith whieh they were devoted to the tencts then received, 
exceeded that inthe other parts of Europe, in a proportion that suf» 
fered. ne comparison. [naword, the English of those times were 
held she best and worthiest of all Christians ; a praise surely trans- 
{cending apy other that could have been given to them, as it- includes 
the merits of both religion and morality. 

‘In this respectable light they long remained the brightest examples 
to alltheir neighbours Wars and political occurrences did not alter 
their character in other instances; the bravest were frequently the 
most noted for the strictness of their morals; as well as te compleat- 
est fulfilment of their religious daties. 

‘It is with pleasute that we are able at this distance of time,to draw 
such a picture of our ancestors. It ought certainly to muke @ pro- 
found impression upon their descendants; the inheritance of a good 
name is undéubtedly @ treasure of the highest value. It wiil not 
one may presume, be deemed en ill-founded vanity to say, that in 
the corruption of modern manners, the English have suffered the 

Crrr. Rev. Vol: 8. August, 1st, Ff 
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least contamination, and still retain among the people of Europe, thé 
character of downrightness, good nature, and probity, that rendered 
their forefathers so universally respected, and so superiorly prized by 
all their neighbours.’ 


We shall not remark on the style of the foregoing pages. 
With regard to the sentiments expressed, it may be proper 
to observe, that the author speaks somewhat too decidedly 
on a subject, with which the world is very imperfectly ac- 
quainted ; and that in assuming the character of an seein, 
he appears to have mistaken the spirit of the times which he 
is describing. 

We shall conclude our brief account of this volume by 
giving it as our opinion, that it may be advantageously 
used by the young student of history, as a judicious and use- 
ful cempilation. 


——LL<Ll=—_—_—llE OE 
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RELIGION. 


Axt.13.—A Dissertation on the Supreme Divine Dignity of the 
Messiah; in reply to a Tract, entitled,‘ A Vindication of certain 
Passages in the common English Version of the New Testament.’ As 
a fifth Appendiz to the third Edition of Remarks on the Uses of the 
Definitive Article in the Greek Text of the New Testament, By 
Granville Sharp. 12mo0, 1806. 


IN our Review for the month of April last, we entered so fully our- 
‘selves into the merits of Mr. Winstanley’s Vindication that it is the 
less necessary to detain our readers with many remarks on the pre- 
sent occasion, Mr. Sharp, we doubt whether with entire good 
judgment, quitting his own ground, which is purely that ofa gram- 
‘matical question, and to which alone we confined our observations, 
has suffered himself to be seduced by Mr. Winstanley from the vin- 
dication of his theory, to the defence of the doctrine of the divinity 
of Christ. Now these are surely very distinct questions ; and how- 
ever they may have been confounded by Mr. W.and others, it would 
have been better if Mr. Sharp had contented himself with pointing 
out the distinction, and confining himself within the limits of the 
grammatical part of the argument. With this reservation, however, 
the present tract deserves considerable commendation, The spirit, 
the zeul, and the vigour of the veteran against his younger antago 
nist, reminds us strongly of a parallel combat in the Roman poet: 


* At non tardatus casu, neque territus heros, 
Acrior ad pugnam redit, ac vim suscitat ira i 
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Tum pudor incendit vires, et conscia virtus: 
Precipitemque aren Dardens agit equore toto, 

Nunc dextra ingeminans ictus, nunc ille sinistra. 

Nec mora, nec requies. Quam multa grandine uimbi 
Culminibus crepitant, sic densisictibus heros 

Creber utraque manu pulsat versatque Dareta.’ 


Ant. 14—A Sermon preached at the Anniversary Meeting of the Sone 
of the Clergy, in the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, on Thursday, 
May 5th, 1805. By the Rev. Charles Barker, B. D. F, A. 5. 
Canon Residentiary of Wells, and Chaplain in Ordinary to his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 4to. Rivington<. 18065 , 


THIS is an able and eloquent discourse, atid is exceedingly well 
adapted to the occasion upon which it was delivered. 


Arr. 15.—A Dissertation on the Prophecies that have been fulfilled, 
are now fulfilling, or will hereafter be fulfilled, relative to the great 
period of 1260 Years ; the Papal and Mohammedan Apostasies 3 
the Tyrannical Reign of Anti-Christ, or the Infidel Power; and the 
Restoration of the Jews. By George Stanley Faber, B. D. Vicar 
of Stockton-uponsTees. In to Volumes. 8r0. Rivingtons. 1806+ 


THE press has been of late so prolific in dissertations and exami 
siations of the prophetic parts of the sacred writings, that it is diffi- 
cult for us to keep pace with them; anda very large portion of 
our Review would be occupied by this subject alone, wete we to ene 
ter into an account ofeach performance adequate to its extent; of 
the author’s probable opinion of its importance. [In these two 
targe volumes will be found a considerable portion of learning, and 
evidences enough of the industty and zeal of the reverend author. 
Many whoée studies lead them to be nearly interested in the parti- 
cular subjects which are enlarged upon, will doubtless have recourse 
to these volumes for themselves. 


Art. 16.—A Letter to a Country Gentleman, containing some Re- 
marks on the Principles and Conduct of those Ministers of the 
Church of England who exclusively style themselces Evangelicat 
Preachers. 8t0, 186d. Dutton. 1806. 


IN this pamphlet, though We are far from thinking that it contains 
a complete and adequate exposure of the extent and malignity of 
the evils which it deplores, and though we are not every where 
salistied with the precision and accuraty of its minuter statements, 
yet there will be tound init many sensible and usciul observations ; 
and we are willing to hope that it may retard the progress of con- 
tagion amongthe clergy, and warn the laity against lending their 
countenances and support to practices and pretensions, which are 
very often nothing else but a gross insult against comman decency 
and common honesty. 
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The information contained inthe following paragraphs is of so 
extraordinary a nature that we shall not scruple to recommend the 
whole of it to the serious consideration of our readers : 


‘ There is heldin the parish of Creaton, in the county of Northamp- 
ton, an annual meeting of between forty and fifty clergymen of the 
church of England, assuming to themselves the designation of Evan- 
gelical preachers. At this visitation those members who are approv-. 
ed of by the supreme authority, wherever it is lodged, take their 
turn to preach in the parish church of Creaton ; and the people from 
the neighbouring parishes unaccustomed to behold their regular 
clergy convened, but by the authority of the bishop, flock in consi- 
derable numbers to this extraordinary assembly. 

* Whatever may be the ostensible nature, or whatever the remote 
design of this irregular convention, it cannot be contemplated without 
considerable anxiety by those who wish well to our ecclesiastical es- 
tablishment. Unlicensed conventions, of whatever description, are 
certainly to be viewed with a jealous vigilance, but there is a novel- 
ty as well asa boldness in this attempt, which I think calls for pecu- 
liar attention. ‘The clergy of the establishment have been remark- 
able, ever since the restoration of the church, for their respect towards 
their superiors, and the present is, I believe, the only instance since 
that period, in which any considerable body of them have convened 
themselves to furm a regular annual visitation in contempt of their 
diecesan. This unauthorized synod of presbyters, assembled to de- 
liberate concerning the official conduct of its respective members, 
which I suppose is the avowed object of the meeting, is not only uns 
sanctioned by the discipline of the church, but directly opposed to it, 
nor can the gentlemen so assembled be ignorant that the question 
whether ecclesiastical jurisdiction should reside in a body of pres- 
byters, or in the bishops, is the great point in diypute between the 
episcopal and presbyterian churches. ‘The dangerous tendency of 
this imperium in imperio, may perhaps be in some measure esti- 
mated by considering what degree of alarm we should fecl, were it un- 
tortunately extended to glifferent parts of the kingdom. What should 
we think, if in every diocese, we should behold those ministers of 
the establishment, who dissented from their brethren and adopted 
the opinions of Calvin, annually self-convened to act and deliberate 
in a regular body, whetever form or colour they might chuse to give 
to such an assembly ? And yet how probable it is that this conse- 
quence should ensue from one such annual meeting regularly per- 
severed in, must be obvious to every person who is, acquainted with 
the force ofexample, or the active, subtle, and insinuating nature of 
party spirit. But, Sir, calculated, as this circumstance is, to excite 
attention in this isolated and abstracted view of it, it is considerably 
more so, when we view it as part of a more extended system. If we 
could behold this convention as a meeting of clergymen, composed in- 
discriminately of persons holding different doctrinal opinions, and 
unconnected with faction or party of any kind, however irregular uF 
imprudent we might deem it, it might certainly be found upen ex- 
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amination to have been innocent ia its intent, and, according to cir- 
cumstances, even praiseworthy ; .but when we consider this assembly, 
as wholly composed of those, who not only profess the doctrines of 
Calvin, but who have lately with indefatigable zeal endeavoured to 
tix those doctrines on the church of England as her legitiinate doc- 
trines, it cannot but appear in a very different point of view.’ 


Art. 17.—A Letter froma Covatry Vicar to the Right Reverend Fa- 
ther in God, Dr. Samuel Horsley, Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, in- 
viting his Lordship to a Re-consideration of 1 Petcr iii. 18, 19. 
20; and offering a more clear and consistent Interpretation of 
that Passage of sacred Scripture, than is to be found in a Sermon 
lately published, affived to a second Edition of his Lordship’s Ver - 
sion of Hosea, A second Edition, corrected: with an Appendix, be- 
ing an Address to the Editors of the Orthodox Churchman’s Maga- 
sine, in Answer to a Critique published in their Review for October 
fast. 8vo. Longman, 1806, 


THIS copious title-page spares us the trouble of explaining the 
object and argument of the Country Vicar’s Letter and Appendix. 
Neither need we dwell long in stating our opinion of the success of 
Mr. Cotes (for that’ is the name which is subscribed to the 
letter) in assailing the interpretation of the much-controverted text 
ef St. Peter, delivered by Bishop Horsley in the sermon referred 
to. We do not seem then to learn much more from this pamphlet 
than that the writer coincides in opinion much more nearly with 
Doctors Hammond, Whitby, and Hey, than with the bishop of Sr, 
Asaph. He therefore who is possessed of what has been said by 
those authors, will not learn a great deal from the observations of 
the Country Vicar. His attempts toenliven the subject with his wit 
are not very happy, but neither are they calculated to do great 
harm, or give much pain, 


ArT. 18.—Sermons on various Subjects and Occasions, by Alexander 
Grant, D. D. Minister of the English Episcopal Chapel at Dun- 
dee. In three Volumes. Vol.3, 8vo. Longman, 1805. 


THESE sermons are plain and practical, and, we doubt not, were 
heard with advantage by the congregation to which they were deli- 
vered. But we do not see sufficient reason for their claim to the 
more extended circulation of the press? That they are plain, intel- 
ligible to the homeliest capacity, and not dull, is their principal 
commendation. We see very little appearance of thatskill in com- 
position, which the reader has a right to look for even inthe plainest 
discourse, when it ventures to present itself before him in the clo- 
set. Nor need we look far to meet with inelegancies and blemishes. 
P.12. ‘In order to become a truly accomplished Christian, nothing 
more is necessary than to copy the example of the founder of our 
religion.” Is not the author somewhat unfortunate when, in speak- 
ing (P. 14.) ‘of such actions of Christ as can have ao relation to 
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ws but as eramples,’ his first instance of this kind is the washing of the 
disciple’s feet? Has the author never heard of the ‘ larger discourse” 
on this part of the evangelical history by the present venerable bi- 
shop of Worcester, Dr. Hurd ?—On the other hand, Doctor Grant is 
occasionally somewhat ostentatiously forward in displaying his little 
learning. ‘ All bare’ him witness and wondered (in the Greek it is 
‘were astonished,*) at the gracious words which proceeded out 
of his mowth!’ r. 18. Again, we are gravely told (rp. 136) ‘The 
verb cvAwywyaw isevidently compounded of cvdcy preda, and ayw 
duco.’ Stilf these lesser matters are not such as ought to detract 
greatly from the character of Dr.Grant as an useful and very respects 
able preacher, But criticism, it must be reniembered, in printed 
books, is, and ever will be, very fastidious. 


MEDICINE. 


Ant. 19.—Lctters to Dr. Rowley, on his late Pamphlet, entitled, 
* Cow-por Inoculation no Security against Small-Pox Infection,’ 
By Aculeus. 8vo. Symonds. 1805. 


Art. 20.—Observations on Vaccine Inoculation ; tending to confute 
the Opinion of Dr. Rowley and others, By Henry Fraser, M.D, 
8vo. Highley. 1805. 


Art. 21.—Jnoeulation for the Small-pox vindicated, and its superior 
Efficacy and Safety to the Practice of Vaccination clearly proved, 
By George Lipscomb, Surgeon. 8ve. Robinson. 1805. 


Art. 22.—A short Detail of some Circumstances connected with Vac- 
cine Inoculation, which lately occurred in this Neighbourhood, 
(Plymouth), with a few relative Remarks, By R. Dunning, Sur- 
geon. 12mo. Murray. 1806. 


WE have transcribed the title-pages of four of the pamphlets, 
which have appeared upon this fruitful subject of controversy. We 
do not think that the cause will be either greatly benefited or injured 
by such productions, if we except the last. Against some of the ab- 
surdities of Dr.Rowley, indeed, the ridicule of Aculeus is successfully 
pointed: but the impression which such a mode of discussion leaves 
upon the mind, is slight, and tends but little to relieve it from doubt as 
tothe alledged matters of fact. The letters are written with consider- 
able spirit, and contain agood deal of weli directed irony. The decla- 
mation of the two succeedingavriters, and especially of Mr. Lipscomb, 
is very ample, but will tend but ina feeble degree to forward their 
Fespective intentions.’ It is remarkable indeed that the only valua- 
ble document in the possession of Dr. Fraser, namely, an incontes- 
tible proof that one of the cases related by Dr. Rowley is altoge- 
ther erroneously stated, is with-held in mercy to the patience of the 
reader !—Mr. Lipscomb seems to have possessed no documents at all. 
The calm, candid, and rational statements of Mr. Dunning carry 
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considerable weight with them. He admits that the case, formerly 
published under the sanction of his name,’ was an instance of the 
occurrence of small-pox after cow-pock, and that a few similar cases 
have happened. But he maintains that the small-pox have been 
of that mild and half-formed sort, which are altogether free from 
danger; and that this very occasional inefficiency of the virus tends 
to increase the analogy between the vaccine and the variolous dis- 
eases, We cannot but think that the efficacy of vaccination was 
strongly evinced by the events of last summer, In every alley and 
cotner of the metropolis, small-pox of the most virulent and fatal 
nature prevailed: yet among the thousands who had been vacci- 
nated, and who, according to the assertions of the opposers of cow- 
pock, were therefore liable to variolous infection, we are satisfied - 
that scarcely any individuals were actually infected ; in a very con- 
siderable intercourse with the sick poor, we saw not one instance 
of such infection. We mention this by the way: the subject is not 
now, we are persuaded, in need of such evidence. 


AxT. 23.—On Epilepsy, and the Use of the Viscus Quercinus, or 
Misletoe of the Oak, in the Cure of that Disease. By Henry Fray 
ser, M. D., &¢. 800. Highley. 1806. 


WHEN the purpose of a treatise is simply to recommend a par- 
ticular remedy in a well known disease, the reader does not look 
for an account of all the causes which have ever been assigned to it, 
nor of the appearances which have been discovered on dissection, nor 
of ail the remedies which have been employed in its cure. Had he, in 
every instance of this sort, to labour through a systematic essay, the 

- little information he might procure on the one novel point, the remedy, 
would be learned at a heavy expence of time and labour. Such, 
however, is the expence to which Dr. Fraser consigns his reader ; 
who after toiling to the end of the pamphlet, there merely finds a 
statement, that, in eleven cases, the author had seen epilepsy cured by 
the misletoe. Every practitioner knows, that diseases, nominally 
the same, may differ essentially in their nature, and require very 
different treatment ; and that, therefore, a medicine, which may be 
beneficial in one form of disease, may be useless, or even prejudicial 
in another. The only mode, therefore, of materially improving the. 
art, would be to state at length the peculiar circumstances of the cases 
in which particular means of relief have succeeded. This remedy 
has been recommended by several continental authors, whose autho- 
rity, however, has not prevented it from falling into general neglect. 
But where other means fail, the simple assertion of the author will, 
no doubt, be a sufficient inducement tv the medical reader to resort 
to the remedy here mentioned. 


Art. 24.—Outlines of the Origin and Progress of Galoanism, with its 
Application to Medicine. In a Letter toa Friend. By William 
Meade, M.D. 8v0. Archer, Dublin. 1805. 


THIS pamphlet exhibits a concise and very perspicuous view of the 
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history of Galvanism. The author commences with a description of 
the simple experiments first made by Galvani; and then details the 
discoveries of Volta, by means of the pile, (which is minutely de- 
scribed,) as well as the subsequent experiments made by Messrs. 
Carlisle and Nicholson, Bolton, Cruikshanks, and Davy; and he 
afterwards enters into a brief discussion relative to the theories which 
have been proposed on the subject. Some observations on the medir 
cal application of galyanism follow, from which it appears that the au- 
thor has experienced its utility in several diseases, where a great loca} 
or general stimulus was required. In these cases the uninterrupted 
stream of the galvanic fluid, renders it a much more powerful agent 
than electricity. The work is concluded with some satisfactory direc- 
tions for the construction of galvanic apparatus, and the made of ap- 
plying it to use; which are illustrated by two wretched engravings, 
On the whole’ this little work will be amply sufficient as a guide to 
those who wish to commence experiments on this curious and inter- 
esting subject, and to whom the larger work of Mr. Wilkinson may 
not be readily accessible. — 


POETRY. 


ART. 25.—Signs of the Times, or a Dialogue in Verse. 8v0. 
Longman. 1806. 


AMONG the signs of the present times, the future historian may 
enumerate the itch—-for versification. Though this performance is 
superior to many which fall under our inspection, the subject is in 
no respect applicable to the year 1806; ten years ago the author 
might have published it with a gréater chance of its being read, but 
the spirit of democracy now needs no antidote. 


Art. 26.—Rhymes for the Nursery, by the Authors of ‘ Original 
Poems.’ Darton and Harvey. 1806. 


WE have not room for extracts, or could convince our readers 
that the writers of these ‘ Rhymes.’ have better claims to the title of 
poets than many who arrogate to themselves that high appellation. 


Ant. 27.—Corruption, a Satire, with Notes. By Thomas Clio Rick- 
man, Author of the * Fallen Cottage, Poems in two Volumes, ‘ Let- 
terto Mr. Pitt,’ &c. Inscribed to those whose Country is the World, 
and whose Religion is todo good. Rickman. ‘1800. 


CLIO, sweetest of the Nine, by what strange fatality did the god- 
fathers and godmotheys of ‘Thomas Rickman prefix this classic name 
to the author of the‘ Fallen Cottage” Seemed he to his sapient 
sponsors to be of the gender y’clep’d the Epicene? or deluding the 
souses of prognosticating gossips, didst thou, as he slept in his wicker- 


: oo 
cradle, pile heaps of laurcl and of sacred myrtle, emblems of future 
fame, around his infant head, as of old the fabled doves preserved the 
barg of Venusium? Sorry sh ould we be to believe for « moment 
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that thou wouldst thus incur the risk of eternal disgrace, and for. 
Feit for a jest thy long established renown. We shall, therefore, en- 
deavour to trace this violation of propriety in every sense of the 
word, to other sources, and shall ascribe the profanation of thy name 


‘solely to the vanity and cunning of Thomas Rickman. As the art- 


ful methodist preacher oftentimes conceals under the venerable 
names of Abraham, Elisha, and Josiah, a head replete with nonsens-, 
and a heart with hypocrisy, so we are inclined to believe, that the 
author before us has assumed the name of‘ Clio’ to himself, and of 
* Corruption’ to his book, solely to delude the credulous multitude, 
But before we speak of the contents of this performance, we will just 
apprize our readers who Mr. Rickman is. He is, then, a printer,a 
bookseller, and patentee of the signal trumpet, yet better known in 
the caricature shops by the denomination of citizen of the world, 
which portrait of himself he has prefixed to the work now before us, 
* This,” as the author tells us in his preface, ‘ is a downright satire 
against corruption, and affects not political disquisition.’ He is 
neither whig, nor tory; he belongs neither to the ‘ gang of Pitt,” 
nor the ‘ junto of Fox,’ but. disclaims all connection with every 
party. 
* What party-ties the wise and good can bind? 

Truth, wisdowa, virtue, liberty, mankind ; 

Between such principles reflecting chuse, 

And all your BLUES, and REDS, and REDS, and BLUES, 

E’en with Corruption’s self party can ride, 

And hates her only on the adverse side,” 


Yet with all this parade Mr. Rickman does belong to a party, and 
to one which we fondly believed to be extinct. He affeets to be the 
nan of the people, a staunch Painite, and Philanthropist ! 


‘ And patriots! in these days I feel it vain, 
When scoffers that illustrious word profane ; 
Yet still there is a word that soars above, 
PHILANTHROPY !—pure universal love !’ 


Agreeably to thesesentiments, he informs us that ‘ something is 
rotten in the state of Denmark,’ and he accordiagly preaches liberty 
and reformation through two and thirty pages of as indifferent verse 
as we ever had the luck fo peruse; but, according to Clio, 


* Any trash the bookseller can vend, 
Is far more sought than all the soul can mend.” 


POLITICS, 


Art. 28.—Jokn Bull's Soliloquies on the late Impeachment. 
8vo. Hatchard. 1806. 


JOHN Bull is here intreduced as making several soliloquies on 
the late impeachment of Lord Melville, with that freedom and 
bluniness which has ever been his distinguist-ing characteristic. That 
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romantic love for the sovereignty of the people, that fire and trans- 
port in favour of popular rights, which the present ministry felt or 
affected to feel before they came into power, forms a prominent 
feature in the ejaculations of John, ‘ I distrust,’ says he, * the.ens 
thusiasm of patriots; my ear is too well tutored in their addresses, 
Wilkes was a patriot, and Wilkes in private used to say, that the 
public was a goose, and every man was a fool that did not pluck a 
feather, Whenever any one professes a more than ordinary zeal for 
my service, I instinctively put my hands to my pocket. These political 
zealots exhaust themselves in protestation—their intentions are im- 
maculate—their plans are perfection—but they never go beyond their 
sketch-book. “ Be casy,” said one of this stamp, in a whisper to his 
confidant, ‘‘ we squeeze the orange, and throw it away when we have 
swallowed the juice.” 

The precautions taken by the ministry that not a syllable should 
transpire during the trial of Lord Melville, though before the trial 
newspaper libels, caricatures, speeches in and out of parliament, and 
all the artifices to- which intrigue and faction could resort, were em- 
ployed to mislead and inflame the popular mind, form the subject of 
the fourth soliloquy. ‘The good humour and satire which pervade the 
whole of this performance inducing us to aliow it a greater space than 
usual, we have selected the tenth and fourtecnth soliloquies for the 
amusement of our readers. Facts, as the proverb says, are stubborn 
things, and need no Comment. ‘ 

‘ Whitbread fought his ground by itches, but the contest required 
weapons of a finer temper than any to be found in his armoury, 
There wasno lack of valour; the want was elsewhere.—The task of 
keading an impeachment was more than proportioned to the limit of 
his ability. Ie was in the condition of the Persian archer, when he 
received the bow he could not bend.—He must never again attempt 
to seck fame or popularity Ly that mode of warfare: his strength is 
not fitted to it. He is but a “ cuaster on the intellectual deep,” and 
ought to keep within soundings. 

‘ Never, to be sure, was such a dearth of eloquence. Nothing 
for the patient peeresses, save now and then a ham-sandwich, to 
relieve the dull, dry, vapid insipidity of a whole day’s speech. There 
were moments when even Gordon’s lively duchess,—constant in at- 
tendance and attention,—could not resist the invitation to slumber. 
—But for the frank integrity of Mark Sprott, whose examination put 
the court in good humour, nothing would have burst the cloud of 
heaviness which seemed to hang round the hall. 

‘ For my part, I am losing by degrees that facility of forgetfulness 
which formerly secured me a nap at any time. ‘Ihe perspective of 
my affairs makes me giddy. { wish I could follow Sheridan’s ex- 
ample, and doge till noon. 

‘Sherry, by the way, was one of the managers of the impeachment. 
I don’t recollect to have once seen him in the box-—the reason must 
have been that the court was up before him.—On recollection, he is 
manager at another theatre.—He regulates weil in matters of tras 
gedy and comedy—but never intermeddies with farce.’ 
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* Sheridan, Treasurer of the Navy !—Well, the party will have 
worked a miragle if they make him a good treasurer; but they will 
work a miracle still greater if they make him a good paymaster,— 
His late divertissement wasa novel scene at Somerset-house.—Its 
offices never befere resounded with the revelry of such a festive 
crowd, Sherry grows old with a good grace. He eats well, and 
drinks well, which things cherish corpulency; but he is still alert 
withal, and cansay with old Falstaff, “‘ He that will caper with me 
for a thousand marks, Ict him lend me the money, and have at him.” 

‘I think the broad-bottomed administration never tripped on 
the fantastic toe more gracefully than at that night’s carousal. 
Sidmouth’s friends won the palm ; they footed it to the tune of 
** Over the water to Charley” admirably well. Indeed they have 
been so accustomed to dance, as the old proverb says,‘ to any man’s 
pipe,’ that it is not surprising they should excel ; and to be sure they 
do“ turn half round,” and “‘ change sides,” with great dexterity. 
Lauderdale was in no humour for capering; he attempted a Scotch 
fling, but failed sadly, and sat down vexed and disappointed. The 
‘Chancellor of the Exchequer performed wonders ; he indeed almost 
regretted his own proficiency, and expressed his fears that he should 
rob himself of all his reputation as a minister of state—a punning 

r whispered, that the value of the thing lost would be so trifling 
that it could not be more than petty larceny at the worst,’ 


NOVELS. 


Art. 29.—The Last Man, or Omegarus and Syderia, a Romance in 
Futurity. In Two Volumes, 12mo. Dutton, 1806. 


A MOST potent narcotic, which we strongly recommended to ail 
apothecaries and druggists, as a substitute for opium, producing all 
the good, withuut any of the bad qualities of that soporific medicine. 


Ant. 30.—The Strangers, a Novel, in three Volumes. By Mrs. 
Norris, Author of * Second Love,’ §c. 12mo. Vernor. 1806, 


THE uxoriousness of Mr. Norris induced him to send us a cri- 
tique on_this production of his spouse, replete with the most over- 
strained panegyric. In revenge for the insult of supposing that we 
should prostitute our journal by inserting a criticism which con- 
tained no word of truth, we are almost tempted toexpose in an un- 
ceremonious manner the present senseless volumes to the ridicule 
they deserve, but ; =. 
nullum memorabile nomen 

Femined in pan est, neque habet victoria laudem. 

We therefore silently consign them to oblivion. 


Arr. 31.—Simple Tales, by Mrs. Opie, in Four Yolumes, 12mo, 
'** Longman. 1806. — 


WE cannot but sufmise that Mrs, Opie bas either been the re- 
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viewer of her own work, or has at least got it criticised by some par- 
tial friend in a certain northern review, which has in this instance 
deviated from its professed plan of severity, and may therefore fairly 
be suspected of sometimes suffering that to be done, which it has of 
late unbecomingly insinuated to the prejudice of other journals. 

A tedious insipidity pervades, with few exceptions, every one of 
these tales, for which the fuirauthor makes us no other recompence 
than a few pathetic touches at the dénouement of each. Mrs. O. 

‘ we presume, was of opinion with Moses in the Vicar of Wakefield, 
, that when once in favour with the public, she had ‘ nothing to do but 
to go to sleep ;’ and impressed with this idea she has not exerted 
her usual diligence. In the story of the ‘ Soldier’s Return,’ and 
the ‘ Brother and Sister,’ she is more successful than in any of the 
rest. Itrequires some art to clothe the tnoughts and phrases of 
common people, without letting them rise into bombast or sink into 
vulgarity ; but in the two last mentioned tales Mrs. O. has observ- 
ed a happy medium. As our fair readers, we know, will consider 
us as unpardonable unless we present them with a specimen of 
Mrs, Opie’s pathetic, we cannot select a passage which will better 
exemplify the remarks we have just made than the following : 


A French nobleman under promise of marriage had deceived 
the fair Ellen, sister of Philip, an English sailor. Reports of this 
had reached the ears of Philip while he was on a chort visit at his 
father’s house, but he attached no credit to it. He knew she loved 
him, and from that antipathy which an English sailor naturally feels 
to a Frenchman, wished to wean her heart from the object of her 

‘affection. In the overflowing of his soul, he proposed as a toast, 
* destruction here and hereafter to all the French on the face of the 
earth.’ 

* This horrible toast was received by his messmates with shouts of 
applause: but his father left the room to avoid drinkingit ; and El- 
len, pale and terrified, was following him from the same motive, when 
Philip, his lip quivering with passion, and his whole frame trembling 
with emotion, swore, solemnly swore, that she should drink that toast 
before she went away. 

** T can’t drink it, indeed I can’t,” cried Ellen; * it would choke 
me, it would indeed.” 

-** You shall try, however,” said he, putting the glass tu her lips : 
and Ellen would have drurk it, had not Philip with spiteful eagerness 
repeated the toast. Ellen listened, and took the glass from her 
lps :—Could she drink ** Destruction here and hereafter’ to the 
object of her affections and the father of her child ?—Impossible ! 
and with a shrick of horror she threw the untasted glass on the ground, 
and sunk down in a swoon upe:: the floor. 

* Her scream made her brother sober inimediately : his heart smote 
him for what he had done ; and raising her fondly in his arms he fest- 
ga her head on Lis bosom, while his mother applied restoratives 
to her nostrils: but im her fall the large handkerchief unfortunately 
opened, and Philip’s long dormant suspicious were reawakened ; and 
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instantly consigning Ellen to the charge of one of his companions, he’ ~ 
carefully closed the shawl again, and turned in silent and sullen sor- 
row to the window. 

‘“ T fearshe will never recover again!” cried his mother, wring- 
ing her hands, ' 

‘* Perhaps it does not matter if she ever does,” muttered Phi- 
}. py :—but luckily no one overheard him, and Ellen was conveyed 
still insensible to bed. 

‘Ina short time after, his messmates declared it was time for them 
to set off on their return to their ship; and to their great surprise 
Philip, who had declared in the morning that he should stay at home 
and onshore till the last minute, now said he should accompany them; 
and his parents finding he was determined, and in no humour to be- 
contradicted, forbore to urge his stay: and Ellen having recovered 
herself, his mother hastened to pack up his clothes, while he absorbed 
in gloomy thoughts leaned against the door, ; 

‘When his mother came down stairs again, she told him that 
Ellen hoped he woulJ not go away without bidding her farewell, be- 
cause if he did she should think he was angry with her. 

*“ Angry with her! angry with her !” replied Philip, grinding 
his teeth and clenching his fist as he spoke. “ Tell her to ask her 
own heart if | have not reason to be angry with her; if I have not 
reason to curse No, no,” added he in a softer tone, “ no, 
no, —tell her no such thing, tell ber no such thing.” 

*« Then you will see her?” 

£« No, that I will not,—but 2 

*« But what? Will you leave her no remembrance—no love?” 

*“ No—I tell you, ” he vociferated in a tone of thunder ;—and 
calling his companions, he wrung his father and mother by the hand, 
and rushed out of the house. 

** He is gone! and in anger with Ellen!” cried his mother: 
* how she will grieve for it !” 

««* Pshaw !—let him go if he isso easily offended; I hope Ellen will 
not mind his anger,’’ replied her husband, “ and I will go comfort the 
poor girl directly.” 

‘He was scarcely seated by her bedside, when Philip, out of breath 
with haste, returned; and when his mother joyfully welcomed him, he 
said—* As few words as possible, mother; I only came back to say 

Deuce take me if | know what to say! Only—in case Ff 
should never see Ellen again— for she may die, you know, or I may 
be killed a? 

*“ The Lord in his mercy forbid !” ejaculated Mrs, Pereival. 

*“ In his merey, did you say? in his mercy, mother !—Poor 
dear deceived soul!” ~ muttered: Phillip: “ Well, but you see, 
mother, in that case I should not like to recollect that I did not part 
friends with my sister ; so you may teil her 

** Tell her yourself.’ ’ 

‘** No—that’s impossible: we had better not meet, believe me. 
I rust not see her, for I would not spesk unkind*to her ; and were 
1 to see her——But no—I wil! net sec her, and that’s enough. Se 
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and——” ; 

** You send your love to her ?” 

*“ No—I said no such thing ; and I won’t have words put in my 
mouth, such as I never said or thought of. ‘Tell her I wish her 
well, and forgive her, that’s quite ehough ;—so good bye, mother! 
And hark ye, pray be kind and gentle to Ellen, aid take care of her, 
and comfort her all you can——Well, good bye, mother, and the 
Lord support you under all your trials !” So saying, he ran from the 
door: but before his mother could reach the stairease he returned 
again, aud saying—‘ Mother, now I think of it, you may give my 
love to Ellen,” he again bade her farewell; sobbing audibly as he 
said it, and disappeared.’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 32.—A new Dunciad. Facts and Anecdotes, illustrative of 
the iniquitous Practices of anenymous Critics. 8vv. Tego. 1806. 


OUR attention was naturally excited on seeing the advertisement 
of this pamphlet in the newspapers. It was pompously addressed to 
THE Literary Wor LD; it professed to be iilustrative of the ini- 
quitous practices of modern critics, and tu expose the nelarious sys- 


tem of modern reviewing. 
We were at no loss to conjecture the source from whence it came; 


though it was published by Thomas Tegg, and not by Richard Phit- 
lips. Our supposition was confirmed on procuring the book, al- 
though it differed from the expectations we had formed of it, not 
being in verse, as the title-page should seem to indicate, but merely 
an extract from a publication entitled ‘ The Picture of London,’ 
for a review of which we beg to refer our readers to our Number fot 
June last. ‘The chapter of that work which is there alluded to as 
containing Mr. Phillips's invective against the reviews of the present 
day, is now published separately in the shape of the present pam- 
phlet, with only the addition, if our memory be correct, of a coaple 
of concluding pages. 

The following notice at the bottom of the title-page, in pointing 
out the extent of the author's spite, will sufficiently demonstrate 
that he has not yet recovered from the wounds inflicted by the 
wholesome lash of criticism : 

* N.B. Persons who wish to purchase this useful work to give away, 
may be supplied with a cheap edition at7s. per dozen, which is 
printed so that it may be sent by post us a single letter.’ 


Our friend in New Bridge Street will thank us fur thus assisting 
to give publicity to his advertisement. 

We will however inform Mr. Phiilipsof this consolatory truth, that it 
his Pratts, and his Carrs, and his Mavors, and his Belshams, and his 
writers of Public Characters, do really possess the talents he so liberally 
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ascribes to them in the newspapers, they need not fear the ani- 
inadversions of reviewers, be they dictated by incapacity or male- 
volence. Talents ill-treated have ever become interesting, and 
genius in spite of every obstacle will force its way to fame. Never 
yet did the false aspersions of a prejudiced, a malignant, or an in- 
competent critic, whether anonymous or confessed, consign to 
oblivion a work which deserved to live. Whoever hears in these 
days of the idle calumnies that were scattered around Pope, or 
Sterne, or the numerous boasts of British genius? The criticisms 
have passed away like vapours on the winds of heaven ; the works 
will remain for ever. 













Art. 33.—A complete Verbal Index to the Plays of Shakespeare, 
adapted to all the Editions, comprehending every Substantive, Ad= 
jective, Verb, Participle and Adverb, used by Shakespeare ; witha 
distinct Reference tu every individual Passage in which each Word 
eccurs. By Francis Twiss, Esq. 2 vols. 800. Egerton. 1806. 


PATIENCE is the great requisite in a writer of indexes; and 
this qualification Mr. Twiss seems to have possessed in an eminent 
degree. As accuracy constitutes the sole value of a work of this 
nature, we are happy to assert that as far as we have examined, not 
the least error has appeared, and we sincerely hope that the ad- 
moirers of our immortal poet will not suffer the very laborious task, 
which Mr. 'T. has undertaken, to be unrequited. An index like the 


present has long been a desideratum, and merits every encourage 
ment. 






































Art. 34.—The Young Ladies’ Assistant in writing French Letters, 
or Manuel Epistolatre a ' Usage des Demoiselles. 8vo, Deconchy. 
1806. 


THE author of this work intends only to join with those gover- 
nesses and teachers, who after haviug led their pupils through a regu- 
lar course of French grammar, try every possible method to make 
them familiar with that language. Among these various methods 
one of the most beneficial to young persons is certainly the exciting 
them to transmit their ideas into an epistolary form, as it affords 
topics for polite conversation, and improves them in what the French 
call ‘ Le ton de la bonne compagnie.” We conceive this work to be 
well adapted for that purpose, and therefore recommend it to the 
notice of governesses and keepers of schoul. 






































Art. 35.—An Introduction to Geography, intended chiefly for the 
Use of Schools : including a short Account of the Solar System, 
and the Use of the Terrestrial Globe, with some Remarks on the 
Pronunciation of the Names of Foreign Countries, &c. By Isaac 
Payne. 8vo. Phillips and Fardon, 1306. 


THERE is nothing new either in the arrangement or matter of 


this book ; but from the smallness of its price it deserves encourages 
ment. 
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Arr.36.—A4 practical Guide to the Light Infantry Officer, comprising 
valuable Extracts from all the most popular Works on the Subject, 
with further vriginal Information, and tllustrated by a Set of Plates, 
-on an entire new and intelligible Plan, which simplify every Move- 
ment and Mancuore of Light Infantry. By Captain T. H, Coo 

per, Half-pay 50th Light Infantry. 8co. Egerton, 1806. 

THE first formation of light infantry corps took place about the 
year 1656. In the American wars they were peculiarly useful, 
and the mode of fighting which the American natives pursued, 
evidently shewed the necessity of such troops. Their greate 
est utility consisted in protecting an army on its march, and pre- 
venting its being harassed and dispirited by the irregular troops 
of theenemy. In many other respects they are also highly bene- 
ficial, and their services are perhaps not overrated by our author in 
his ‘ lutroduction,’ which is entirely devoted to the enumeration of 
their advaniages. Their success on different occasions in America 
geve rise to the formation of a light company in every regiment. 

‘ The principal design of the following sheets,’ the author informs 
ws, ‘is to exhibit and compress, for the benefit of the British volun- 
teers, the whole system of light infantry manwuvres, as they are prac- 
tised by single companies.” Much has already been published on 
this subject. Of this the author is aware; but there is still much 
room for improvement, and Captain Cooper has rendered an accep 
table service to the army in general, in collecting and arranging all 
the opinions which are scattered through preceding publications. 
To prevent the perplexities which necessarily arise to the military 
student from the difliculty of comprehending written instructions, a 
set of plates are judiciously subjoined, which will tend to render the 
whole much more clear and easy. We hope Captain C.’s labours 
wil] meet with the attention and encouragement they deserve. To 
the disgrace of our service, the number of British offieers whe have 
studied their profession, is very small ; and though experience proves 
that theory alone will not make a complete soldier, it yet has its 
great and indispensable advantages. Had not Buonaparte been edu- 
cated at a miliiary school, he might not now have been Emperor of 


the French, and arbiter of Europe. 

Art. 37.—A short History of Reptiles, found in the British Islands; 
to whichis added, a brief Account of Crustaceous Animals,  8v0. 
Darton and Harvey. 18C6. ' 

THE reptiles here described are placed by Linnzus in the third 
class. ‘Ihe genera are the tortoise, troy, lizard, and serpent. 





a 





ERRATUM in our last Number. 
* In the account of Mr. Orton, p. 310, line 4 from the bottom, for Spirits read 
Opiates. 





. Fhe Appendix to the 8th Volume of the Critical Review 
will be published on the ist of next month. 
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